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* A FAVORITE WITH ART TEACHERS FROM COAST TO COAS 


Somethin 


In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 
dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found 
in this book. 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 


PROVIDE HELP FOR THE ART 
TEACHER, THE STUDENT AND 
THE AMATEUR. 4 


* 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 


BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE | 


© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
© 168 PAGES 6”x9” ® BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED © PRAC- 


TICAL © MEETS YOUR MOST | 


URGENT NEEDS. 


* 


The two hundred illustrations have 


been chosen with care to give real: | 


ity and clarity to the various sec: 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama‘ 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now, 


Paper Binding 


$2.00 


Cloth Binding 4 


$2.50 | 
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Synthetic Textiles, such as rayon and nylon, is a 
young and rapidly expanding industry, with excep- 
tional opportunities for young men and women with 
ambitions for a business career, whether artistically 
or scientifically inclined. 

If you are interested, the way to get a head start 
is to take a four year course for a B. S. or B. F. A. 
degree in the Textile School of Rhode Island Schoo} 
of Design, and to compete in your senior year for a 
Textron Fellowship. This Fellowship will give you 
a full year’s post-graduate practical training in all 
phases of synthetic textiles, including spinning, throw- 
ing, weaving, dyeing, knitting, designing and depart- 
ment store selling of finished textile products. 

This is a unique opportunity to fit yourself for a 
responsible executive position. While the Fellow- 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES — Advertising Design, 
Architectural Construction, Illustration, Industrial 
Design, Interior Design 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE ART SCHOOL 


Catolog on Request 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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and enjoy University activities. 


~ FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 9, 1944 


KENNETH D. HUDSON, Director, Room 60 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and All Crafts. History of™Art. 
Advertising Art, Illustration Design. 
All courses lead to B.F.A. degree. 
Students may live in supervised resi- 


For catalog, address: 


Aou to get a head stant in 
the field of Synthetic “Jextiles 


ships are sponsored by TEXTRON, Inc., manufac- 
turers of synthetic textile products, you will be free 
to negotiate for employment with anyone, after com-_ . 


pletion of the Fellowship course. 


Details are contained in a free booklet, “TEXTRON 
Fellowships”, which will be mailed on request. Send 
for it to: Director of Admissions, Rhode Island School 


of Design,8F College Street, Providence 3, R. L. 


SPONSORED BY TEXTRON, INC. 


PROVIDENCE 
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for Pottery Making 


Correlated with other art subjects, 
pottery making teaches the basic 
principles of design, form, and 
color. At the same time, these 
principles are applied in practical 
classroom projects from which 
students gain invaluable know- 
ledge and experience. 


All the clays, glazes, and kilns 
mecessary to carry on this fascin- 
ating classroom subject with pro- 
fessional efficiency and economy 
are available through Drakenfeld. 


CLAYS 


MAJOLICA AND 
MATT GLAZES 


UNDERGLAZE AND 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 


GLASS COLORS 


MODELING TOOLS 

BRUSHES AND POT- 

TERY DECORATING 
KILNS 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
MATERIALS AND 
CHEMICALS FOR 

THE CERAMIC ARTS 


Write Dept. D for complete 
information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Factory and Laboratories: Washington, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco 
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@ If our program for this school 
year has been delayed through the 
many wartime shortages we trust 
our readers will be- rewarded for 
the delay. An unusually full collec- 
tion of most excellent and timely 
material has been planned for this 
year with the support of leading 
persons in the field of art educa- 
tion and the arts as they apply to 
the present and post-war problems. 
We appreciate widespread support 
in this plan. 
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@ Teachers who are aware have watched with amazement the way art has functioned on the war front, the school 
front and now among those who must be rehabilitated from the ravages of war. There remains no doubt as to the almost 
miraculous results that have been achieved. 


; @ More teachers throughout our schools feel the great benefit that art can bring to the modern way of teaching in 
which the education of the whole individual is taking the place of the old ideal of memorizing facts or the dictation 
Bes of set technics. 


@ More teachers today really agree with the philosophy of education based on what is called meaningful activity— 
3 or the activity concept. In this, pupils learn, feel and create in ever increasing capacity as they attack parcels of life or 
situations that really interest them and challenge every effort within them. How different this approach is from the 
old formal way of teaching which stresses lists of unrelated factual knowledge which is poorly retained because it is 


neither understood nor felt. 


+y @ In a recent number were published many examples of what art has meant to the people of Great Britain in the times zy 
of greatest gloom and distress. Numerous other articles telling how art has taken a major part not only among the e: 
soldiers themselves in action but to the important job of war support and morale at home. Young children, often 
sensitive to the general upheaval of life in America have come into the picture also. Certainly teachers, with all ze 
that has been learned in the past few years and the serious checking up of values which have taken place, must see art = 
> as a vital inseparable part of the educational program never to be detached and relegated to mere busy work or rather = 
indolent type of passtime. We expect improvement and there has been much. 


@ We have complained much of the difficulty of having art appreciated as a vital factor in living, yet for years art, as 
it happened in the schools, was as far remote from situations that were important in the child’s life as anything could pos- 
sibly be. Abstract principles were stressed with the hope that young people would find guidance therein. In other places 
novel technics were taught with little opportunity for experiment, creative imagination or relation to the lives of indi- 
q viduals. | 


© We cannot expect to arrive at anything important in the way of art understanding in any class on any level in any 
school if it is not based on something that is vital to the student. The sooner teachers everywhere adopt a point of 
view that is sound educationally as well as artistically the sooner we shall have made a necessary advance to meet the 
demands of the postwar world. Many places have. 


© There are still others who consider the whole matter of art either too great a mystery or as an idle pastime. This ‘ 
year our pages will carry much more vital material than ever to make the way clear for teachers in all types of schools | - 
from the college level where skills are essential to the art teachers in the grades, and particularly to the grade teachers, eo 
: who seek to enrich their work by means of activity. There is much guidance ahead in articles easily understood ideas, 
vivid illustrations, helps on visual aids, advice on books to read and discussions of the many agencies which may be 3 
‘ ‘looked to for help for the teacher or craftsman. = 2 
4 FELIX PAYANT. 
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The course in General Art em- 
braces a variety of mediums, 
serving as a try-out for the Art 
Curriculum, high school and 


vocational school courses. 


By LEON L. WINSLOW 
Director of Art 


Dept. of Ed., Baltimore, Md. 


THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


@ The opportunity to help design a better world, including 
the much-desired peace, lies within the province of every art 
teacher here and now; for prospective architects to be en- 
gaged in laying out and constructing commercial air fields 
and hangars, and craftsmen for the new post-war industries 
are present in every school classroom even though they may 
not be so recognized by every teacher. Potential painters 
too, and sculptors and advertising artists may also be pres- 
ent. We must not neglect the preparation of these future 
citizens, on whom we shall have to depend; their minds, 
hands, and feelings must be inspired and trained. 

The present situation, as regards the elementary schools, 
is characterized by failure on the part of the school admin- 
istrator, to comprehend the educational implications involved. 
Insufficient emphasis is being given to art, in the weekly and 
daily schedules; nor have the classroom facilities, equipment, 
and supplies been adequate. There has been a corresponding 
failure on the part of the teacher-training institutions to 
provide sufficient professional preparation in art for the ele- 
mentary teacher. 

In the secondary schools, however, there is general recogni- 
tion of the claim of art to the status of a minor, usually an 
elective, subject, in both the junior and the senior high 
schools. Yet art at this level has seldom been given the 
status of a major subject coordinate with science, mathe- 
matics, and languages, and only in the rarest instances has 
provision been made for the housing, equipment, and sup- 
plies necessary for carrying on a suitable art program. The 
need for professional preparation on the part of the second- 
ary teachers has been met by satisfactory professional cur- 
riculums in the art schools and teachers’ colleges. 

If the art education of the future is to enable the child to 
adjust himself effectively to his environment, art must func- 
tion in his life and character as an integrating power, enrich- 


ing his living; must motivate his interests and clarify and 
organize his thinking. Education must afford experiences 
that will enable him to grow in his awareness of art, to 
become skilled in his ability to use the principles of design 
in controlling his environment and himself, to the end that he 
may become a desirable citizen of the post-war world. 


Obviously an increased emphasis will have to be placed on 
art as a curriculum area or subject at the elementary school 
level, and time should be found for it in the daily schedule. 
Classroom facilities, equipment and .supplies should be suffi- 
cient for carrying on an efficient art program. Professional 
training in elementary school art must be provided by the 
teacher-training institutions. 

A more generous provision should be made at the high-school 
level for boys and girls desirous of becoming high-school grad- 
uates and of preparing for useful livelihood and possible 
entrance to college or art school, with a major in art educa- 
tion their ultimate objective being the vocation of art worker; 
such occupations as artist, art critic, art museum curator, 
art librarian, occupational therapist, medical illustrator, and 
art teacher in elementary school, high school, and college. 
Students with unusual ability in art should be encouraged 
by their teachers, counselors, and school principals to enroll 
for the special art curriculum, not to be confused with other 
curriculums in which art may also be offered as a major sub- 
ject. It is not intended that the art curriculum should re- 
place these courses, the purpose of which is to enrich the 
general secondary-school offering. 

The art curriculum should present a balanced organization 
of experiences. Although the art subjects included in it 
should preferably be constant, the academic and related sub- 


‘jects should, insofar as possible, be variable, the student 
being allowed to elect other subjects that will enable him, on 


graduation, to enter the institution of higher education of his 
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Boys and girls with creative 
ability and who desire to make 
an art vocation their life work 
are encouraged by their teache's 
and counselors to enter the Art 


Curriculum. 


choice. It is proposed that the art courses included in such 
a curriculum be as follows: ninth grade, General Art; tenth 
grade, Painting and Industrial Art; eleventh grade, Sculp- 
ture and Commercial Art; twelfth grade, Architecture and 
Theater Art. It is recommended that the students enrolled 


.in the curriculum pursue the study of art as a major subject 


six periods a week in the ninth year, and ten periods a week 
in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years. 


Although it may not be correct to assume that art education 
programs are good to the extent that facilities are provided 
to make them so, yet instruction in art courses ‘cannot be 
carried on effectively without the necessary equipment and 
supplies. These should include not only the necessary mov- 
able furniture, such as tables, ‘easels, small tools, and art 
mediums, but also a generous supply of reference books, color 
prints, stereopticon screen and projection apparatus, slides, 
films, and opaque material for projection, a kiln and simple 
machines, such as presses, air brushes, silk-screen frames, 
looms, and other things needed for carrying on an enriched 
program. Suitable housing accommodations should also be 
provided. 


There should be classrooms and auxiliary rooms, these taken 
together constituting a complete housing unit. In large 
school buildings where more than one housing unit is re- 
quired, the need for rooms should be met by providing multi- 
ples of this unit. The art classroom should be one-and-a-half 
times the size of a standard classroom, and should have ad- 
joining it at the rear, an auxiliary room equipped with deep 
shelves for supplies, exhibits, pupils’ unfinished work, and 
other things for which there may not be space in the class- 
room. Auxiliary rooms should be half the size of a standard 
classroom. The art classroom should be separated from the 
the auxiliary art room by a partition, in the center of which 
there should be an extra-wide opening with door or doors 
sliding back into the partition. Directly opposite the door- 
way in this room there should be a deep soapstone sink equip- 
~ — hot and cold water, and with built-in cupboard 
eneath. 


Art units in new school buildings should be on the ground 
floor to facilitate delivery of such materials as wood, plaster, 
clay, stone, metals, and other heavy materials, and the instal- 
lation of kilns and machinery. Due to the display features 
appropriately connected with art education, rooms for art 
should be located near the main entrance of the building and 
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grouped together. Since the art department is often called 
upon to make scenery and properties for school plays and 
other performances, it is also desirable that the art rooms 
should be in close proximity to the stage of the auditorium 
or assembly room, if there is to be one in the building. Be- 
cause of the desirability of uniform natural lighting, these 
rooms should preferably be placed on the north, northeast, 
or northwest side of the building, never on an interior court. 
All doorways should be wide, like those in hospitals. Walls 
and doors should be sound-proof to permit the carrying on of 
such noisy processes as pounding and sawing. 


There should be satisfactory natural light furnished by tall 
windows set close together, and adequate electric lighting for 
dark days and evenings. Opaque curtains or shades should 
be provided at all openings, or there should be daylight-proof 
shades or curtains as well as the customary translucent 
shades or Venetian blinds. In the art classroom there should 
be electric outlets for stereopticon motion-picture prejector 
and other appliances, located at the back, near the center of 
the room, and near the corners, respectively. There should 
also be outlets at the center of each of the side walls, and at 
either end of the sink in the auxiliary room. The wiring for 
outlets in the auxiliary room should be for electric current 
strong enough for kiln and other electric apparatus requiring 
wiring heavier than standard. 


Except at the center of the front wall of the art classroom 
there should be a bulletin board, of cork, installed on the wall 
for the display of illustrative material and pupils’ work. 
This should extend upward from the baseboard, to the height 
of 6 feet, 9 inches from the floor. There should be a slate 
blackboard, in one piece not less than 8 feet wide, at the cen- 


ter of the front wall, framed in to match the trim of the 
room, with corkboard at either side and below. 

A cupboard with standard-size sliding door should be built 
into the wall that separates the art classroom from the school 
hallway, near the front of the room. It should be equipped 
with eight adjustable shelves. 


Display cases should be built into this wall near the center 
of the wall. These cases should be equipped with fixed plate- 
glass show ‘windows flush with walls of the hallway. The 
size and proportions of these built-in cases should be similar 
to those of the standard portable display cases used in art 
museums. Hinged doors of the display cases, opening into 
the classrooms, should be covered with corkboard on both 
sides for flat exhibits, and there should be adjustable shelves 
of plate-glass for displaying small three-dimensional objects. 
The cases should be illuminated with concealed fluorescent 
lamps, provision for which should be made in the electric 
wiring of the building. ” 
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Built-in cabinets should be provided at the back of all art 
classrooms, at either side of the central door opening, and 
extending to the side walls of the room. The cabinets should 
consist of a deep table-high section of drawers for filing il- 
lustrative material and pupils’ work, and above this, cases 
two shelves high for books. The sliding doors of these cab- 
inets should have panels of corkboard. 

The colors used in painting art rooms should be satisfactory 
from the standpoints of decoration and illumination as well 
as aesthetically pleasing and psychologically appropriate. It 
is suggested that in general the following hues be considered 
for rooms with a north, northeast or northwest exposure; a 
warm light yellow, yellow red or green yellow; for rooms with 
a south, southeast or southwest exposure, a cool dark blue, 
pupple blue or blue green; for those with an eastern or west- 
ern exposure, a neutral red or green. Hallways and other 
rooms with no outside exposure may be painted a light neu- 
tral gray or a hue selected from those specified for the outside 
rooms. Colors should not be too strong, nor should they be 
too dark, the amount of light and strength being determined 
in each case by the need for light in the room. Ceilings 
should be white or nearly white to reflect as much light as 
possible. Where a contrast is desired for dado, woodwork, 
ceiling beams, and doors, a much darker and stronger color 
or its complement or the hue adjacent to it in the coolr circuit 
may be used. 

Although these specifications were written to apply to art and 
auxiliary rooms only, some of them, particularly those relat- 
ing to coior might well be extended to include all rooms in 
new buildings. Drawings showing plans and elevations of 
these rooms were made during the year by students in the 
art curriculum class in Architecture. It is planned another 
year to construct in this class scale models of the rooms and 
to paint the models according to the color specifications. It 
is also planned to develop color charts based on the need for 
light in schoolrooms exposed to various points of the compass. 


Provision is made in the democratic school for educative 


experiences that lead to social mastery as well as to self . 


control, satisfying experiences that culminate in increased 


efficiency and happiness for all. In such a school, instruction | 


in art must concern itself with the creative and appreciative 
experiences of human life as it is lived here and now, in the 
school, in the home, in the factory, and in the market place. 
If the peace to come is to be an enduring one, it must be 
carefully designed. This implies a sympathetic and a mutual 
understanding of all the problems involved. It devolves upon 
the art teacher to make clear to’ his pupils the relationships 


LEFT: Tenth-grade students draw 
with charcoal and pastelles and 
paint with water-color and oil 
mediums. They also do pen and 


ink work and etching. 


BELOW: The sculpture course in- 
cludes practise in modeling, cast- 
ing, and carving. It correlates 
with Industrial Art and Architec- 


ture. 
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RIGHT: 


L Drawing, and other subjects. 


BELOW: Industrial Art provides 


r experience in the artistic trans- 
formation of materials into pro- 
Y ducts. It embraces handcraft and 
elementary machine fabrication: 
textiles, book-binding and 


ceramics. 
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In the Baltimore Public 
schools, it is possible for boys 
and girls to pursue, outside of 
i school hours, art school courses 


in Design, Illustration, Freehand 


that exist between democracy and art, pointing out that free- 
dom and initiative, individuality and self-realization, are the 
common elements, respected and emphasized by both; that 
democracy and art alike offer opportunities for all, irrespec- 
tive of race, color, or religious belief; that the use of art to 
clarify and to promote democracy is justifiable and legiti- 
mate, as well as desirable. The art teacher must, therefore, 
do all that he can to encourage in his pupils the concept of 
purposeful and creative art as a democratic way of life, the 
object of which is to foresee and to meet needs effectively as 
they arise, both immediate everyday needs, and the remoter, 
but just as real, needs of tomorrow. 
Realizing that neither dominant change nor dominant sta- 
bility brings about a lasting improvement of living conditions, 
it is seen that art education must embrace something of 
both of these emphases. Planning the program should, there- 
fore, be conceived of as involving democratic student partici- 
pation. Conservtaism and radicalism must each come in 
for its share of stress, and there must be an equitable rela- 
tionship between work and recreation, production and appre- 
ciation. 
That art education may be relied on to contribute much to 
bringing about a desirable peace is suggested by the prevail- 
ing idea of art as a universal language. Since its funda- 
mentals are understood by all peoples, art should be instru- 
mental in acquainting all with facts that all can comprehend. 
Students should be familiarized with the arts of other peoples 
by “seeing through the eyes of their artists,” and sometimes 
by participating, vicariously, in their arts. Attention should 
be called continually to our indebtedness to these artists and 
to the peoples whom they represent. Nor should the art 
teachers of other countries, who are doing their part to help 
their pupils appreciate the arts, artists, and art teachers of 
our country, be forgotten. Thus teachers may help their 
pupils to appreciate the accomplishments of other peoples and 
to cultivate their friendship. 
Every opportunity to use the creative arts as vehicles for the 
expression of personal convictions and feelings relating to 
the democratic way of life as‘a means toward world security 
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should be taken advantage of. Illustrations and diagrams, 
as well as models, marionettes, mural paintings, and posters 
should be made as occasion demands. Exhibitions of the 
work done by students in connection with such activities 
should be arranged, and conferences held to determine how 
art can, serve best in times of stress, as a means of self- 
expression and of emotinnal release; how the appreciation 
of the master works of others can be made the object of 
creative recreation; how art can help one to “keep up ap- 
pearances” and thus to retain his own self-respect; and how 
keeping a home in accord with aesthetic standards can help 
both to build and to maintain morale. Art must indeed be 
inter-related with everything, everywhere, in practically all 
fields of human endeavor. 

To attain these objectives will require constructive thinking, 
imagination, judgment, on the part of both teachers and 
pupils; the realization that design is not abstract and aca- 
demic but rather concrete and emotional, applying not only 
to visual forms, but to the social structure as well. In the 
educational pattern for tomorrow, harmony must be identified 
with peace; balance as satisfying living; rhythm conceived of 
as self-controlled movement in this direction. There must 
ever be a consciousness of self-control. Assuming that one 
nation is capable of getting along with other nations just 
as an individual is able to get along with his neighbors and 
associates, the playing up of common interests will make 
for harmony. 

Just as self-realization has been an objective common to both 
democracy and art during the periods of our own colonization 
and independence, so national-realization must function in 
the larger united world of tomorrow. Accomplishment of 
world-consciousness is the challenge now before our schools, 
and particularly to art teachers and their classes. 


Obviously there must come an awakening on the part of 
school administrators to the realization that art is entitled 


RIGHT: Scholarships at the art 
school are given to students who 
are most promising. After the 
candidates have been recom- 
mended by fhe school principal 
they are given a battery of tests 
to determine their proficiency in 


art. 


to a place of major importance in the curriculum, at all 
school levels; because of its value as an integrating agent 
and as a culminating experience to which all other curricu- 
lum areas contribute; because of its value in the integration 
of personality; and because of the curriculum purposes that 
art serves, purposes of ‘enrichment, unification, prophecy. 
Greater attention must be given to the training of teachers, 
and the necessity of providing effective supervision for ele- 
mentary school art. Essential housing, equipment, and sup- 
plies must be provided. There must be consciousness of the 
need for general art courses for all pupils in the junior and 
the senior high schools, and of major art courses, and an art 
curriculum for the talented pupils. There must come the 
realization on the part of the administrator, that art is as 
“preparatory” a subject for students who will enter college 
as it is for those who are compelled to terminate their formal 
education on graduation from high school. There must come 
the recognition of the claim of art to a position of major 
importance in the secondary-school curriculum identical with 
that now held by the languages, mathematics, and science; 
if a head of department is to be designated for other subject- 
matter areas, then a ‘head of department should be named 
for the art department, which should be regarded as in every 
way coordinate with the other major fields. 

The purpose of art in the curriculum is vastly more than 
that of an area embracing mediums and processes, for it 
involves not only activities but experiences with information 
as well, and above all, with feelings. As an area of the 
school curriculum of the future, art must become an organ- 
ized body of educative and self-controlled experience directed 
toward the meeting of personal, national, and international 
needs. Even more than other curriculum areas, art must 
function as a democratic way of living, contributing directly 
to world solidarity and lasting peace. “The future belongs 
to those who prepare for it now.” 
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A display using paper sculpture by 
beginning Design student, Rhode 
Island School of Design. 


@ It is always a dangerous undertaking 
to break up the synthesis of a living 
whole by dividing it into parts for study. 
It is equally dangerous to chronologically 
mark off periods of time for the attribu- 
tion of marked tendencies within the 
constantly changing and moving sphere 
of such field of study as that encom- 
passed in art education. It does, how- 
ever seem important, and I may add 
inescapable, in setting forth the essen- 


‘tials for guidance in the development of 


a design curriculum for art teacher edu- 
cation, to indicate some of the sources, 
derivations and influences that have 
gradually brought about the shift of pur- 
poses in art education during the past 
twenty years. 


During these last few years there has 
grown up a domination of emphasis upon 
creativeness. Creative activities have 
their roots inseparably entwined around 
the nature of each individually different 
personality. Creative activities which 
draw nourishment from the unique pow- 
ers of self-expression that had lain dor- 
mant except in a few before. When ed- 
ucation undertook the responsibility to 
foster and develop these mysterious, in- 
tangible forces of life she had to expect 
to assume the role of experimentation. 
Education had to be willing to forego the 
proven certainties of the past and as- 
sume the faith of the explorer. Instead, 
with a new purpose she went forward on 
the old well trodden path. Yes, during 
these last few years there has been 
much exploring with too little faith; 
much talk about creativeness, but little 
conviction of its value in society. There 
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By E. BLANCHARD BROWN 
Rhode Island School of Design 


A muralette with a composite idea 
COTTON INDUSTRY made with air- 
brush. Rhode Island School of Design. 


has been much art education bearing the 
title “creative” which does little honor 
to the word, and in fact, misrepresents 
its true meaning. 


In art education the verb “create” must 
mean more than “to cause to come into 
existence.” We may cause a thing, a 
symbol, or a representation of something 
to come into existence by processes of 
plagiarism such as duplication, appropri- 
ation, adaptation and conversion. Such 
things do not truly belong to the creators 
of them. They are simply borrowed, 
stolen or substituted. “To create works 


of art” must come to mean the produc- 
tion of new things that have substantial 
validity because no persons other than 
the creators of them could have made 
just those things as well. In this scien- 
tific age of mechanization it is no longer 
necessary for the human being to re- 
create another’s work when there are 
mechanical means for reproduction. A 
true work of art is newly conceived, or- 
iginally planned and skillfully executed 
by its creator. Art educators who em- 


Expression of a concrete idea in 
colored chalk on colored paper. 
School of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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brace this essential thought do not mis- 
employ the word “creative.” 

There is of course a very good reason 
why we have heard so much about cre- 
ativeness. Twenty years ago the world 
was*riding high in the crest of a wave 
that»promoted individualism. In Europe, 
for ten years during the reconstruction 
period that followed World War I, in the 
midst of economic and social strife, there 
arose a creative era in almest every field 
of work. But if any field reached an 
eminence, it was art. Artists who had 
dared to create as personal individuals 
before this creative wave, now became 
justified in common acceptance. Where- 
as, previously they had been condemned 
as wild beasts” or as “erotic fools.” 


But we must remember that while these 
artists were making their way, exploring 
the hidden possibilities in the realm of 
art, through independent experimenta- 
tion and discovery, spreading their in- 
fluence to this country, other creative ac- 
tivities were also developing in science, 
education, political government, music, 
literature and industry, to mention only 
a few. The collection of ”’isms” that these 
works became known by is astounding. 
Suffice it to note that at this point in 
the new creative era, through the polit- 
ical government reforms in Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and in other countries as 
well, a destructive power took shape that 
overcame the service and value of these 
creative activities. Particularly is this 
true of the fields of art and education. 
Most of the able creative leaders in art 
and education emigrated to this country. 
Today much of their service and value is 
being absorbed in our democratic way of 
life. It is natural that the multiplicity 
of varied influences that these twenty 
years of creative activity have promoted 
in this country should result in confusion 
and a misconception of the word “cre- 
ative.” 

In these times it is not only an obliga- 
tory right but it is an urgent necessity 
for us to strike out the dead wood of 
complacency, the policy of business as 
usual, isolationism and misconception, 
and confusion. We must do this if we 
would have art education attain its full 
growth in service to society. We must 
do it now and for the future. We can 
not establish essentials for guidance in 
the task of art education unless we are 
willing to face the problems realistically 
with active and challenging attitudes. 
Ten years ago a definition of art was set 
forth by Mr. Oliver Sayler in his survey 
of the creation, distribution and appre- 
ciation of art in America, “Revolt in the 
Arts,” which has always seemed to me to 
be flexible enough to serve as a point of 
departure. He wrote, “. . . I suggest 
that we agree that art is anything which 
the human imagination conceives and the 


human hand contrives out of words, 
sounds, colors, forms and material sub- 
stance to appeal to the human emotions 
or the human intellect, or both, in such 
a way as to reproduce in the auditor or 
spectator an emotional or mental state, 
or both, similar to that which the artist 
himself experienced.” 

In the same year Mr. Ozenfant wrote in 
his book, “Foundations of Modern Art,” 
“Art is the very apex of human effort. 
Art, but not everything that answers to 
that name. Generally, the beautiful is 
said to be what pleases, but that is false. 
Great art is that which elevates ... All 
that we can say is that the feeling of ele- 
vation gratifies us. To say that it pleases 
us is, as an explanation, inadequate... 
The fact that we are inevitably moved 
by certain human creations, certain 
forms or combinations of forms, sounds, 
ideas, colours, demonstrates that we are 
detectors tuned to register certain rela- 
tions of sounds, ideas, forms and colours. 
Certain of these phenomena affect us in 
such a manenr that we experience what, 
in the case of the cathedral, we should 
call Elevation.” 

A study of these two definitions of art, 
plus ten years of working and teaching 
somewhat under their influence, has re- 
sulted in a combining of their separate 
contents into a single definition with 
some additions. It would seem to me 
that the following definition of art con- 
siders all of the essentials necessary to 
provide a sound basis for art education. 


Art is anything which human imagina- 
tion conceives and an individual, or a 
group of individuals, creates skillfully 
with ideas, materials, sounds, spaces. 
forms and colors which has the power 
to elevate the spirit of the participant 
auditor or observer through an appeal to 
the union of his mind and his emotions 
while it serves his human needs. 


It is not that this definition, or any oth- 
er, is important excepting as it dresses 
the stage for efficient action. If an art 
definition assists in the development of 
worth-while purposes and constructively 
useful functions we may consider that it 
had served us efficiently. 


Somewhere along the road of academic 
progress an art classification was de- 
vised which set apart some art as ‘‘fine” 
leaving other art as only “minor.” This 
was probably the greatest error of the 
academicians. I find myself in full 
agreement with Herbert Read, who says, 
“The distinction between the ‘fine’ and 
‘minor’ arts is a pernicious one.” 

It is significant to note that nearly all 
of the useful and practical skills that 
are commonly associated with craft ac- 
tivity became allied with “minor art” 
during the eighteenth century. Excel- 
lent craftsmanship in the “fine arts” 
gradually became a secondary matter to 


esthetic evaluation or appreciation. A 
skillful execution of the conceived idea 
began to be looked upon as a substitution 
offered by the artist who lacked a prec- 
ious aesthetic idealism. The so called 
“fine arts” consisting predominantly of 
portrait painting, classical architecture, 
lyric poetry, the opera and symphony be- 
came thoroughly associated with great- 
ness while such crafts as jewelry, pot- 
tery, costuming, furniture making, etc., 
became increasingly “minor” in both 
thought and action. Art educators, who 
had patterened their teaching mostly af- 
ter the Guild system, changed the pat- 
tern of that teaching to concentrate upon 
providing an asthetic background for 
their students. 


Gradually the splendid crafts activity 
was minimized or dropped complete- 
ly. It was perfectly natural that “fine” 
art should become a god on a pedestal; 
a sanctuary of the most gifted where 
only the student with obvious esthetic 
inclinations felt that he had the right of 
a profession. Art became the luxury of 
society and the profession of the few. 


Meanwhile, industrial revolution was in 
progress. Technology had advanced the 
machine. Small industries sprang up on 
all fronts. Mass production methods be- 
gan to supply an increased mass con- 
sumption. The craftsman, his “minor” 
importance in the scheme of things al- 
ready well established, lost his on 
the production of useful objects. He was 
replaced by the faster, cheaper, quantity 
production of industry. Science was on 
the march. Crafts became a luxury by 
economic necessity. Even the usual smal! 
crafts producer, the householder who had 
skillfully created woven cloth, furniture, 
etc., because of scarcity, slowness and 
cost Of having such things made by a 
master craftsman, now, put his loom 
away with his other tools and joyfully 
accepted the machine made things that 
left his time free for other activities. 


It seems to have been generally true that 
it was those art students who felt that 
they could not measure up to the tra- 
ditional requirements of the ‘‘fine” arts 
that began to search for art education 
devised to fit them for industry. It is 
also true that these students wished to 
get into the swing of a greater financial 
remuneration for art serving industry. 
Rather than answering these students’ 
needs with craft education which has 
since proved most useful to the artist in 
industry, art educators under the delu- 
sion of the apparent failure of crafts 
sought to give them something of proven 
basic merit. Thus entered design to the 
art curriculum. 


In the mid-nineteenth century William 
Morris, an Englishman, had been cham- 
pioning design as a basis for industry: 


(Continued on page 32) 
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@® WHY THE MOST POPULAR? Out of it the child can 
make anything he likes from a miniature farm with houses, 
barns, animals and trees to a squirrel, clown or Madonna. 


WHY THE LEAST USED? The teacher thinks it “messy.” 
The problem children throw the clay at each other. The clay 
just naturally crumbles on the floor and is pulverized into 
dust. The principal, janitor and school board like to see a 
varnished or waxed floor shiny and clean. The superinten- 
dent knows the value of clay, but he is too busy with admin- 
istrative problems to actually stay long enough in one school 
to watch a child through his entire school day. He does not 
therefore see what clay can do for a child. He does not fully 
realize the conditions necessary to give the child the oppor- 
tunity to use clay to its best advantage. 


The problem children who cause the teacher trouble by throw- 
ing clay may turn into creative individuals after experiment- 
ing with modelling. The extreme pleasure they derive from 
working out their originality in clay may make new person- 
alities out of them. They may turn their energy into con- 
structive projects not only in art but in other school subjects. 
In our school we find clay an excellent medium for the aca- 
demically accelerated children. These children who love 
books so much are glad to put them away and get into the 
clay can. JoJo is modelling a squirrel and Arthur hasn’t yet 
decided what he wants to make. He says he’ll work the clay 
awhile before he decided what shape it will take. He likes 
the cool feel of it. He likes to push it back and forth. 


most popular art medium for children 
least used art mediums in public schools 


By JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory Schoois 
University of Chicago 


Not all things look like something to somebody else. One 
looks like a hunk with holes punched in it. Really it is a 
piece of engineering. Two marbles can be started off at one 
time, rolled through subterranean channels where they pass 
each other and come out at the bottom. These channels are 
carefully planned by children with I.Q.’s of 160 or more. 
And as they are planned the children chuckle with the ex- 
treme pleasure they get from the planning. 


Is clay important? Look at these children as they work and 
you will know the answer. Watch them in the morning 
working intensely with books and then in the afternoon with 
the clay. Some results look very charming. Beverly has 
made an opera singer. She bends her head backward and 
opens her mouth wide. Dorothy has a wonderful queen with 
a very long train. David modelled a solid chunk of clay 24 
inches high and later carved out of it a very solid figure of 
Paul Bunyan. Jane made lovely book ends. Each book end 
had a different interpretation of Winken, Blinken and Nod. 
From much using of clay we have learned some practical 
things. Order the clay to be delivered in moist condition 
ready to use. It is more practical than having it delivered 
in powder form. Several large ash cans full of clay in a 
closet near the room. This is a good arrangement. The cover 
must be put on tight every night so that the clay won’t 
dry out. The teacher needs to watch it. 
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i-precious stone, etc. 


4 splay of projects, wood-carving, leather work such as camera case, wallet, glass case, cigarette holder, bag using rope in the 
mee weaving, ceramics, bottle painting, pipe with myrtlewood bowl and arrowwood stem, copper conversation piece with 
| This work is from Barnes General Hospital and Portland, Oregon Arts and Skills Corps. 


AND SKILLS PROGRAM 


Mrs. Dorothy Wright Liebes, prominent textile designer, 

is Art Director. She originated the idea of the Arts and 

Skills Program and devoted much of her time to her 

volunteer job of national art director of the corps. Mrs. 

Case Canfield, noted sculptress, organized its initial phases 

and is now director at large. Mrs..Artemus L. Gates, wife 

of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, leads the 

program as national assistant director of the Red Cross 

Volunteer Special Services in charge of Arts and Skills 

Corps. 
@ Recognized artists and craftsmen are being mobilized by 
the Red Cross to teach creative occupations to convalescent 
in army, navy, marine and veterans hospitals in the United 
States. Volunteers of the Arts and Skills Corps are now 
at work in approximately sixty hospitals. Volunteers are 
selected for professional excellence and suitability by juries 
and which local museums and art schools are represented. 
This project was launched in January 1943 and goes a long 
way beyond old programs in which crude basketweaving and 
leatherwork of little use or beauty were used to kill time by 
hospitalized servicemen. Arts and Skills Corps enlists the 
talents of artists and craftsmen of real standing. Among 
these are: Alexander Brook, portrait painter; Kesa Beck, 
Sculptress; Mrs. Dean Acheson, wife of the assistant secre- 
tary of State and herself a notable painter; and many others 
ranking high in art circles. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Arts—of New York City appointed Mr. Max Sullivan to its 
staff to assist the Arts and Skills Corps. 


Arts and skills being taught at present include: painting, 
sculpture, weaving, leatherwork, industrial design, photog- 
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raphy, architectural and mechanical drawing, needlework, 
decoupage, radio, fly-tying, mosaic, cartooning, metalwork, 
puppetry, whittling, model airplane and boat building, watch- 
repair, papermaking, carpentry, bookbinding, block printing, 
pottery, plant grafting, lapidary work, knitting, knotting, 
silk culture. More will be added. 

Dramatic incidents abound in this program. At Halloran 
General Hospital, Staten Island, New York, there was a 
patient who, from nerve shock, had entirely lost the power 
of speech. His hands were so shaky he could not hold tools, 
but he came every day to the workshop of the head craftsman 
of Arts and Skills unit there and was waiting at the door 
when it opened. At the end of the first week his hands had 
steadied and it was obvious he had been a skilled workman 
of some kind. At the end of the second week, he suddenly 
spoke: Delighted with a piece of work he had created, he 
rushed up to a comrade exclaiming “look.” With the utter- 
ing of that word, his power of speech returned. 

One mental patient who had had some previous art training 
produced drawings with considerable merit. Moreover, re- 
vival of his creative interest may have speeded his recovery, 
for on his third day of Arts and, Skills work he progressed 
to a ward for less grave cases and was promised discharge 
from the institution in six weeks at that rate of recovery. 
Cures are not the province of Arts and Skills Corps. It 
operates under occupational therapists in hospitals which 
have an occupational therapy staff. But occupational therapy 
is specific treatment prescribed by a medical officer which 
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involves manipulation of certain muscles and nerves. Arts 
and Skills Corps may achieve therapeutic results, but its 
specific function is to provide pleasant constructive occupa- 
tion to servicemen during their hospitalization. 


Repaid solely with the satisfaction of giving their service 
to sick and wounded men of the armed forces, Arts and Skills 
Corps volunteers have proved devoted and dependable and 
effective. ‘Absences are almost nil,” reads a typical report. 
Volunteers are given a brief course to adapt them to hospital 
procedure before they go into service. In the hospitals, mem- 
bers of Arts and Skills Corps wear jade-green smocks for 
uniforms, with Red Cross insignia. 


Arts and Skills teachers ingeniously cope with many prob- 
lems. They plan for articles which can be quickly completed, 
when dealing with short-term patients. They train one- 
armed men to do embroidery, pottery, metalwork. Kesa 
Beck of San Francisco invented means for adapting sculp- 
ture to hospital use. Charles F. Kelley in Chicago made new 
designs for bed tables and woodworking tables. Helen Bru- 
ton of Berkeley, California, adapted mosaics for hospital 
work. They connect pastimes with the men’s main interests. 


At Great Lakes Naval Hospital, Illinois, under Arts and 
Skills tutelage a man who is studying for the ministry carved 
a cathedral window from wood, using colored plastic for 
stained glass. They bring out latent talent and provide 
hobbies. 

They cleverly utilize native materials in various regions— 
driftwood for whittling, cornhusks and seaweed and pine 
needles for textiles, seashells and cattle horn for jewelry, 
pebbles for mosaic, hides for leatherwork. 

They enlist the aid of other groups and persons in the 
community. The Knights Templar of San Francisco pre- 
sented a Red Cross arts and skills shop on August 12 to the 
Station Hospital, San Francisco Port of Embarkation. Oak- 
land Area Station Hospital also, in April, received, thru 
cooperation of Knights Templar and Arts and Skills Corps a 
“Hobby House” equipped with power tools, potter’s wheels 
and kiln, cupboards and workbenches. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art lent exhibit cases to Halloran General Hos- 
pital, New York, to show Arts and Skills products. Individ- 
uals and companies donate materials frequently. 

They keep the program flexible, according to the needs of 
particular sorts of patients. Near Washington, D. C., Waves 
who are patients in St. Elizabeth Hospital for nervous and 
mental diseases are not only interested in sewing clothes but 
further encouraged to take an interest in personal appear- 
ance by style shows of their own creations and demonstra- 
tions of make-up and coiffure by an expert hairdresser. 
They take care not to let an over-enthusiastic patient tire 
himself. They do not cause a man to feel guilty by expecting 
too much of him. 

They wheel exhibits thru the wards on carts to show all 
patients what patients in the various wards are doing. They 
give public exhibitions outside the hospitals—but often the 
men give away their products to friends or families so 
quickly that it is hard to collect enough samples to exhibit. 
Chicago Art Institute put on a full month’s exhibit of the 
men’s bags, belts, blankets, dolls, pottery, jewelry. 

Men own the articles they produce. They may sell them 
if they wish. A man who learned embroidering at Halloran 
General Hospital got a Christmas order for two maps done 
in needlework, for which his pay was $120. 


The men express their enjoyment of Arts and Skills activity 
in such comments as: “Gee, I didn’t know a Hospital could 
be such a swell place to get well in,” and “I didn’t imagine 
I’d ever go for anything like this, but you’d be surprised how 
fast time goes.” After the men have left the hospital, many 
write back for materials. A number of them wish to con- 
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tinue with courses. Some think they have found their life 
work. Introducing creative work to a cross-section of Amer- 
ica’s young men holds fine cultural potentialities. 


Instructions at Arts and Skills Corps members is expert, in 
order to improve standards, techniques and tastes. Quality 
of the patients’ work has proved good, and much of it is 
fresh in character. But whether the articles any patient 
produces are critically excellent is not the point. As Mr. 
Max Sullivan reminds: “The singing is more important than 
the song.” 

Said Mrs. Cass Canfield: “Our great desire is to get a man 
up and to give him an interest. We do anything to get him 
out of a lethargy. We try to create in him the will to get 
out of the hospital.” 

Arts and Skills Corps thus has a part in the army recondi- 
tioning program, significant new program by the Surgeon 
General’s office to fit hospitalized soldiers for return to duty 
by means of planned physical, educational, and recreational 
activities. Officers of the Surgeon General’s office concerned 
with the reconditioning program are enthusiastic about Arts 
and Skills work. 

The artists and craftsmen of America are finding in Arts and 
Skills Corps a medium for making their contribution to the 
war effort. United as a group, they are becoming a force in 
helping to restore to normal life servicemen and service wo- 
men afflicted in the war. Many, many more volunteer artists 
and craftsmen are needed to extend this great project. 


Wounded sailors at Navy's Mare Island Hospital at Vallejo take ad- 
vantage of Red Cross volunteers’ instruction in arts and skills while they 
convalesce. As a part of the expanded recreation program, Miss 
Madelina Rodini, Albany, Cal., provides the materials and advice on 
the art of finger painting to Jack Hampson, S 1C, Philadelphia, who lost 


an arm in battle. 
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‘amples of visual materials in the Museum of Modern Art's new program of producing economical and practical visual aids for 
These include WHAT IS MODERN ARCHITECTURE?, a pamphlet in the Introductory Series to the Modern Arts; a slide 
mk; a portfolio on the CHILDREN'S FESTIVAL OF MODERN ART; a teaching portfolio on MODERN DESIGN IN FURN - 
JRE; a plate from the small exhibition GRAPHIC ARTS; and a plate from the teaching portfolio FOUR M@DERN PAINTERS. 


Absentee Art 

@ Art appreciation depends largely in the student’s exposure 
to works of art—an opportunity which is often rare in school 
because of lack of proper equipment. The sensitivity of many 
young people is often warped through constant contact with 
bad imitations of the real thing. -The esthetic fare of too 
many children is made up solely of penny prints, cheap chro- 
mos and poor quality text book “masterpieces of art.” It is 
small wonder that art education has had little effect on 
American taste. 

While the teacher may be to blame for many of the faults 
of art education she can hardly be held accountable for the 
dearth of visual art materials of high standard. However, 
too often the teacher has tried to interest children in a poor 
reproduction or a fuzzy slide with the assurance that the 
original was “really wonderful.” It is understandably diffi- 
cult to fire the enthusiasm of realistic American boys and 
girls with the beauties of the Parthenon when all they are 
shown is a “heap of ruins,” or to have them experience the 
synthesis of color and decoration of a Matisse in a black and 
white magazine clipping which can’t be seen from the back 
of the room. While many teachers have had to rely on this 
method, I have never found one who could make it work; the 
children remain unimpresed and art appreciation becomes an 
unpopular course of secondary importance. 

Today there is no need to accept these counterfeits of art. 
Modern methods of color reproduction through photomechan- 
ical and hand processes (such as the silk screen) ; advance- 
ment in photography, particularly three dimensional photog- 
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By VICTOR D’AMICO 
Director of Educational Program 
Museum of Modern Art 


raphy; the strip film and the motion picture make it possible 
to bring faithful replicas of the arts of the past and present 
to every school in the country. The problem to be solved is 
how can we choose the most effective examples, present them 
in the most congenial method for learning and yet produce 
visual materials economically enough for the average school 
budget? This is the problem that the Educational Program 
of the Museum of Modern Art set for itself in 1937. Today, 
seven years later, we have made considerable headway toward 
that solution. This article presents a small account of that 
endeavor, but its primary object is to suggest to the teacher 
the significance of the experience gained and to invite her to 
share in the visual materials which have been produced as 
a result. 


The Customer Is Always Right 

Perhaps the greatest error in trying to develop an apprecia- 
tion of art in young people lies in the attitude that art is a 
religion and that children are heathens who must be convert- 
ed. We have gone on the assumption that any work of art is 
to be admired and that the child was wrong if he didn’t 
happen to like it. If we could adopt some of the psychology 
behind the slogan of American business. “The customer is 
always right,” in our dealing with children in such a modified 
form as the child may be right sometimes, we might fare 
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ood neighborhood has 
COMMUNITY CENTER 


‘This center should provide space for 
community gatherings 
committee or club meetings 
dramatics, music, dances, games 
education and hobbies. 


it should have o branch librery, a clinic, workshops. 
Churches would be nearby. 


Many of these facilities will be ased by both 
odults ond children. Therefore the scheol 
and the center should be closely integrated. 
4 This meons a saving in building cost for 

the community. 
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cooperation in community affairs will hetp 
| fe turn passive taxpayers into alert citizens 


good neighborhood has 


| }AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL | 
| 

| 
The first responsibility af the communiiy is ? 

the education af its children. | 

P The schoo! should be placed in the park = | 
so that children may walk there 


from any house inthe neighborhood | 
without crossing troffic streets, 
lt must also be accessible by car 


The bwilding should be flexible to | 
accommodate the many activities 


| of modern education. | 
It must have plenty of land for | 
pleygrounds ond for parking. | 
| 
Mat education deca not end at the watis, 
| Schooling must be supplemented by the everyday 
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better. But most teaching methods have been in opposition 
to the nature and habit of child growth. We have dictated 
what the child should and should not like; we have pontifi- 
cally preached the good and the bad; we have set up our 
taste against the child’s taste regardless of his feeling. We 
have, in short, treated children as if they were museums and 
hung on them chosen masterpieces. And, justly, we have 
gained apathy instead of enthusiasm and aversion instead of 
understanding appreciation. | 

That it might provide visual material with the maximum of 
appeal to young people and through it reach the center of 
their understanding which education calls “appreciation,” 
The Museum of Modern Art sought to study first the indi- 
vidual and his reaction to the arts. We devoted seven years 
of intensive experimentation to this effort during which we 
learned what children of different ages look for in art, what 
art means in their personal life, how important color, tex- 
ture, scale, size, subject matter are in their acceptance or 
rejection of a work of art. The research into cause and 
‘effect and the processes evolved in the study are too many 
and varied to be discussed here, but they formed the basis for 
the production of all the visual materials: exhibitions, port- 
folios, slides and publications. Yet this was not enough. 
These visual aids were then subjected to long periods of 
actual test where both teacher and student analyzed and 
criticized them. They were returned to the Museum and 
revised on the basis of the criticisms and suggestions of both 
teachers and students. This procedure was repeated until 
each material had the acceptance of the majority of individ- 
uals and met most of their needs, only after which it was 
regarded as suitable for reproduction in quantity. 
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Producing Modern Art for the Schools of the United States 

The problem of making art materials available in quantity 
and at low cost was undertaken last year. As a non-profit 
venture, we are able to keep the cost low but to maintain a 
high standard of workmanship and material. Under the 
new Department of Circulating Exhibitions and Educational 
Services, visual materials are produced in large numbers 
which permits us not only to rent them at a low fee but to 
sell them at a cost which should enable schools and school 
systems to purchase them and establish their own resources 
for visual aids. 

Exhibitions For General School Display 

Two exhibitions in this series are now ready for distribution: 
WHAT IS MODERN PAINTING—a survey of the various 
phases of contemporary painting in Europe and America 
(Rental fee $12.50 for three weeks; purchase price $60). 
LOOK AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD—a timely study of 
the problems and some solutions of community planning 
(Rental fee $8 for three weeks; purchase price $45). A 
third exhibition, in which the basic principles of photography 
are presented and excitingly illustrated, is in preparation. 
Each exhibition consists of about twelve 30” x 40” panels with 
reproductions, photographs, diagrams and explanatory text. 
These panels may be hung as a complete exhibition or used 
one at a time to illustrate a lesson. Other exhibitions are 
to be made in order of preference established by means of 
questionnaires sent to teachers throughout the country. We 
shall welcome further suggestions from the reader. 


For Lecture and Discussion Groups 
A number of slide talks have been prepared or are in prep- 
aration for use in the classroom, assembly programs and 
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parent-teacher meetings. Each set is accompanied by text 
which may be read as a running commentary with the slides 
or used as background material from which the teacher makes 
her own talk. The slides are made in two sizes, 34” x 4” 
for the standard stereoptican and 2” x 2” for the small pro- 
jector. These slides may be rented—kodachrome, large or 
small: $7.50 a week; black and white: $5 a week. A few sets 
may be purchased for permanent use. The following are 
announced : 


WHAT IS MODERN PAINTING? (kodachrome, 34” x 4”) 

WHAT IS MODERN SCULPTURE? (black and white, 34” 
x 4”, 2”x2”) in preparation. 

WAR POSTERS OF WORLD WAR II (kodachrome, 2” x2”) 

RUSSIAN WAR POSTERS (kodachrome, 2” x 2’) 

A CENTURY OF PHOTOGRAPHY (black and white, 
3%” x 4”) 

MODERN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE (black and white, 
8%”x 4”) 

WHAT IS MODERN ARCHITECTURE? (black and white, 
3%” x4’, 2”x2) in preparation 

UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD THROUGH ART (koda- 
chrome, 2” x 2’’) 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ART (kodachrome, 


For Informal Displays and Daily Teaching 


A wide variety of small, flexible and ingeniuous visual aids 
are under way or in the planning stage. These are designed 
to meet the range of teaching needs from those of the spec- 


ialized art studio of the complex large city high school to 


those of the one-room country school. They will include 
portfolios ranging in size from 12” x 18” to 30” x 40”, con- 
taining from four to twenty plates; accordions, plates hinged 
together in groups of two or more, made to stand free or hang 
on the wall; and single plates of various sizes presenting one 
artist or a process, to be issued at various intervals but re- 
lated to form a complete collection. This group of visual 
materials will cover all the major fields of modern art, art 
processes, and art education. A portfolio on the FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF DESIGN is in preparation and will be ready 
later in the year. 


Publications for Children and High School Students 


Every teacher is aware of the dearth of reading matter on 
the arts of our time written for children or high school stu- 
dents. Only a few such publications exist on the subject and 
most of these are unsuited to the age level or superficial in 
content. Three years ago the INTRODUCTORY SERIES 
TO THE MODERN ARTS was introduced to help alleviate 
this condition on the high school level. This is a planned 
series of illustrated pamphlets to cover all of the fields of 
modern art. Two pamphlets are already in use; WHAT IS 
MODERN PAINTING?, written by Alfred Barr, Jr., con- 
tains 44 pages with 44 black and white illustrations; WHAT 
IS MODERN ARCHITECTURE? contains 36 pages and 80 
black and white plates. These may be purchased at 25c each 
in lots of ten or more. The pamphlets are punched with 
holes so that they can be fitted into a loose-leaf cover and 
form a book on modern art. Other published material will 
be offered from time to time. One such article, SCHOOLS 
ARE FOR CHILDREN by Rudolf and Elizabeth Mock, is 
available at 5c a copy. 


The Role of the Art Museum in Education 


Through its program of preparing visual aids for schools The 
Museum of Modern Art is fulfilling one necessary function 
of the museum’s role in education. If schools are to have 
materials of high quality, some agency outside the school 
equipped for the purpose must do it. Museums are best 
suited because they are essentially interested in education 
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and because they operate on a non-profit basis. The Museum 
of Modern Art is endeavoring to serve the school by providing 
visual materials on the arts of our time, the period of art to 
which the Museum is dedicated: approximately from 1870 
to the present. 


While it is an excellent experience for the school to make its 
own exhibitions, especially if students take part in the pro- 
gram, it cannot do it consistently and adequately. Even the 
simplest exhibition requires the integration of effort of a 
number of specialists: the planner, the educational expert, 
the subject matter expert, the writer and research expert, 
the layout designer and a host of technicians. The attempt 
to lay the responsibility of preparing visual aids on the teach- 
er not only increases her burden but limits the variety and 
quality and keeps up the cost. 


Since the quality of art education depends so much on visual 
materials neither the school nor the museum should spare 
its efforts to produce the best visual aids possible. The 
importance of visual techniques in aiding the process of 
learning has been so apparent in the training programs for 
servicemen that educators can hardly overlook the significance 
implied for general education. Art education should how- 
ever be most alert for it depends on visual aids more than 
any other subject in the curriculum. In fact, we can well 
anticipate a revitalization in visual education to the extent 
that education as a whole may be revolutionized both in 
speeding up and improving learning. 


Fetishes and Phobias 


If art education is(to assume its proper function in general 
education it must relieve itself of certain persistent fetishes 
and phobias. First among them is the preference given to 
painting and sculpture above the other arts. This tendency 
is brought out in the requests for visual materials by teach- 
ers; painting and sculpture are four to ten times more pop- 
ular than the other arts. Useful objects, clothing, architec- 
ture, furnishings, stage design, cartoons and motion pictures 
must share the interests and attention of young people if we 
are to have integrated personalities and synthesis among the 
arts. This is no betrayal of the fine arts but rather an effort 
to bring them out of their ivory ‘towers to serve people in a 
living world. The phobia of modern art and the feeling that 
it is in conflict with the art of the past must also be elim- 
inated from education and society. Anyone who has even 
a bowing acquaintance with the masters of our time is aware 
of their devotion to the old masters. Exhibitions on the 
sources of modern art would help to dispel this false notion. 


The Primacy of the Person 

In his latest and most profound work, “The Condition of 
Man,” Lewis Mumford expresses the importance of the indi- 
vidual in the vivid term, “the primacy of the person.” This 
has been the avowed object of art education ever since it was 
discovered that the child is a creative being and that art is 
an educative process. Mumford emphasizes the fact that 
upon the respect for integrity of the individual as a spiritual 
and creative person rests the security of civilzation. He 
stresses again and again the role of the arts in assuring the 
integration of personality and the balance of culture. Art 
educators can take courage from this reinforcement of their 
ideal by so distinguished a scholar, but we should also take 
heed to his warning—for he repeatedly points out that we 
are in peril of losing both personality and culture to the 
forces of mechanization which tend to destroy creative and 
spiritual opportunity and growth. We must therefore keep 
faith with this ideal and plan an effective and realistic kind 
of art experience which will develop the gifted but which 
will also minister to the spiritual and creative needs of all. 
In any realistic plan the creative achievements of our time 
should be generously and significantly presented. 
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eS | By MARIE H. STEWART 
% e In Charge of Art Education 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
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i @® That art education is as much a part of the war effort Instead of making game boards for themselves, the pupils 
: as other curricular fields is shown by the requests for art in the sixth grade made games on cardboard 11” x 14”, large 
% objects for use in the war service. These needs for art came enough for use by the service men in hospitals. Figures 
through the Junior Red Cross and in cooperating with the from one to twelve were made in India ink on the face of the y 
chairman, the junior high school and elementary pupils have board. These figures were the center of each design unit 
made hundreds of artistic and useful articles for camp recre- so arranged that a well formed pattern of units resulted. 
These designs were stenciled on the cardboard in semi-moist 
| One of the activities carried on in the regular junior high colors. Cardboard discs or counters with numbers from one 
school art classes is block printing. Many of the designs to twelve corresponded to those of the design. These discs 
made are suitable for use as textiles while others are better were snapped onto the board with a pencil. When the game 


ty for cards and favors.. While the block printing activity was 
’ in progress during the learning processes, the children who 
: made textile designs printed panels for wall decorations in 


is played, the players keep the score as the discs fall on the 
figures on the face of the board. Game rules and an envelope 
for holding the discs were placed on the back of the game 


oa the recreation rooms. Some of the designs were animal and 

| plant form motifs printed in deep blue on blue-green percale board. i 
as shown in the illustration. The flower and bird motif was The cardboard folios which the pupils in the fifth, sixth and | 
printed in blue on peach colored percale and the rabbit and junior high school learn to make for art and social studies 
plant motif was printed in dark brown on corn colored per- were made into useful writing pads. One side of the cover 
cale. | was so made as to hold the letter paper and envelopes as 
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Block printed panels, 
favors and birthday 


cards made by the 
pupils in Indianapolis 
Public Schools. 
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shown in the illustration. Paper bands on the face of the 
writing pads were decorated with colorful borders. A large 
number of the writing pads were turned over to the Junior 
Red Cross for distribution to hospitals for service men. 


A request for birthday cards which the service men could 
send to their friends came to the attention of some of the 
junior high classes. The pupils in the art, printing and Eng- 
lish classes studied the problem. As a result, the art classes 
made the designs for the birthday cards, the English classes 
wrote the verses and the print shop pupils printed the cards. 
Some of the cards in the floral and sailor motifs are shown in 
the illustration with the panels and various tray favors. 


Several thousand tray favors were made during the school 
year. These favors were used on trays of service men in 
hospitals. Special days as: Thanksgiving, Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Mother’s Day, Memorial Day and the Fourth of July 
were popular for favor designs. The favors were made on 
folds of paper permitting them to stand up on the tray. 
Some of the favors were modified on. the edges to suggest a 
bird, flower or fowl. A few were decorative flowers in three 
dimensions; other favors were painted, block printed and 
stenciled on folds of white paper. This preblem gave oppor- 
tunities for creative work. The Thanksgiving favors had a 
variety of motifs. One was a cornucopia of fruits in colorful 
cut paper, another was a stenciled Pilgrim portrait and 
plum pudding sticks of the same motif. The Christmas fa- 
vors consisted of hundreds of red and green stand-up trees 
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and candles by the fifth and sixth grade pupils. This activity 
was in fact simple enough to be carried out easily and in 
doing so, made the children feel they had a part in the Christ- 
mas cheer sent to the men in the service. 


Other favors as Easter and Mother’s Day were decorated in 
flower motifs, while Memorial Day and Fourth of July favors 
carried the patriotic schemes. A few of the favors are shown 
in the illustration. One unique set of favors was that of fire 
crackers skilfully constructed from red cover paper into cyl- 
inders of two and one half inches to form the cracker, the 
fuse was a cord attached to a small roll of white paper se- 
creted in the red cylinder. When the fuse was drawn out, 
the white paper roll revealed a timely message: 


“The Fourth of July comes in with a bang! 
Here is a salute to you and the gang.” 


This construction was simple, well executed and carried a 
message of spirit and good will. 


This year the pupils have carried on their art education plus 
all the extra services they could give. It is gratifying to 
note the amount of service the pupils who are trained in art 
can render. The conditions brought about by war have in- 
creased the needs for this art work in the war effort. It 
gives the pupils an opportunity to apply their art to human 
needs as they arise. More than ever one realizes how much 
art education is integrated not only with school subject mat- 
ter but with life today. 


lic Schools. 
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Block printed panels 
and writing pads 
made by pupils in 
the Indianapolis Pub- 
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® Art is as complex as the universe. It is almost impossible 
to conceive it in its entirety, in the same way as space cannot 
be conceived in its totality. Its infinity is irrational and it 
becomes accessible to our senses only when we circumscribe 
it. Negro Art in America is of such complexity that we only 
can approach this problem when we try to analyze facts 
which may have influence on the artistic production of the 
American Negro. Furthermore, is there at all a necessity of 
pointing out that there is a specific Negro Art in a country 
in which the Negro grows up and participates in the same 
culture and civilization which his fellow white man has cre- 
ated? We also may turn around this question and may be 
it will become clearer to us when we would reverse the pres- 
ent circumstances. As: Would the civilization and culture 
be the same in a United States in which a Negro majority 
would determine her culture while a white minority group 
would participate in the same degree as now does the Negro? 
The answer to such utopical questions cannot be given with 
certainty. However, with some reservation it can be said 
that Darwin’s teaching of the play of forces may even have 
in culture its right application. The stronger culture— 
which is not always a mathematical question—will be the 
overenduring one. However, in the historical developments 
of such battles of cultures or impulses many intermediate 
steps can be observed. In such a developmental step Negro 
Art is at the present. 
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By VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Throughout the short history of Negro Art since the abol- 
ition of slavery this play of forces can clearly be observed. 
In the beginning Negro Art was entirely under the influence 
of the same European tradition in which American Art grew. 
However, it scarcely can be believed that the American Ne- 
gro, who at that time was often still of African origin should 
have given up his own ego in such a short time. However, 
one of the answers to this quick change can be found again 
in Darwin’s teachings. The Negro at that time was entirely 
unaware of his cultural potentialities, of his rich heritage, 
that he was completely “hiding’”’ behind the “superior” white 
tradition of Art. It was only after the first world war that 
the Negro left his “hiding place” and discovered again his 
own self. Or as James A. Porter says in his new book on 
“Modern Negro Art,’ The “New Negro Movement” shows 
itself in the “dynamic relationship between the people and 
their leaders, set up through racial or intellectual pride.” 
Whatever the origin might have been for this new discovery 
of the self, the one fact is evident that we have today a 
growing healthy Negro Art, and this might be just a step in 
the cultural development of this country. 

What does this growing Negro Art with this new discovery 
of the self consist of? An Art work is a product of human 
spirit and emotions and can only be understood when the driv- 
ing forces are understood which finally lead to the creation 
of an art work. These forces are lying in the individual as 
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FOUR FREEDOMS —a study for a mural by Joseph L. Mack (Continued on page 29) 
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well as in the environment which influences it. They are de- 
termined by past and presence. 


Three psychological factors are standing out as greatly in- 
fluencing the art of the Negro: 


1) The heritage of the Negro. 

2) The special social status of the Negro within America. 
3) The influence of Western Civilization and culture on the 
Negro. 
The influence of the heritage on American Negro Art is 
without any doubt, the most complex to analyze of the three 
mentioned points, and no attempt will be made in such a 
short article to do justice to such a difficult task. This ques- 
tion cannot be approached by a mere attempt of tracing for 
signs of African art and culture within the contemporary 
Negro Art. The analysis cannot be quantitatively but must 
also involve ‘qualities which are not immediately visible or 
recognizable. Surely the preference for syncopic rhythms 
or a characteristic way of posture and movement has its 
effect on art. Without any doubt the American Negro of 
today has lost his direct relationship to his African ancestors. 
During my four years experiences in the Hampton Institute 
Art department I have not had one student who voluntarily 
wanted to study African Art. Most of the hundreds of stu- 
dents I had were rather ashamed and felt uneasy when con- 
fronted with the “primitivity” of African Art. I mention 
this fact because it, too, belongs to the complexity of this 
question. It might even be that this negative reaction had 
some influence on the growth of a certain specificness of 
Negro Art. It certainly shows that there still is a great 
psychological relationship to this culture, even when ex- 
pressed negatively. SHARECROPPERS by Samella Sanders 


The second point, the special social status of the Negro within 


America has had its different effects on the development of a = 
specific Negro Art. Negatively, as it influenced the Negro . 
to look at his white fellowmen as the superior man, superior ee 
in his social standard, in his achievements and also in cul- 
ture. This feeling of unequal social conditions have created 
in the Negro a strong though often unconscious longing for 
everything which members of the majority group have 
achieved. In art this unconscious longing has been frequent- 
ly expressed in a tendency to imitate the art of the “superior” | 
white group. This imitation, though psychologically under- . 
standable, has been one of the inhibitory factors in the be 
development of genuine Negro Art. But there lies also a 
great urge for expression in the fact of unequal social con- 
ditions. Out of this urge grew many of the finest Negro 
artists of the present. It is quite evident that if we speak 3 
of New Negro Art we do not mean the Art which goes in “e 
the line of imitating traditional patterns mcetly marked by 
the French school of impressionism. Certainly we think of 

those artists who through their own experiences, digested os 
all influences and created out of their own conditions an a 
art which breathes the inherent as well as social atmosphere ee 
of the contemporary Negro. This art necessarily must be 
self-centered. It must place the ego into a value relationship 
to his environment. Thus the self grows or diminishes both ay 
in size and in importance according to the strength of the 
experience. Thus New Negro Art is not the art of visually = 
minded people who feel as spectators rather than being in- i . 
volved. New Negro Art in its pureness must necessarily be 
extremely haptic. In haptic art the self is projected as the 
true actor of the picture whose formal characteristics are 
the resultant of a synthesis of bodily, emotional and intel- 
lectual apprehension of shape and form. Haptic space is 
determined by its emotional value in size and in importance. 
Next to our subordinates we feel large, next to our boss 
small; unimportant in the world at large, important in our 
own circles; most important, perhaps, when we are quite 
alone. These attitudes vary according to our psychological 
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By MARY E. ZENT 
Director of Art Education 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


@ The following report, in part, by Dr. Ernest Horn, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of the University Elemen- 
tary School, State University of lowa, appeared in the For- 
tieth Year Book of the American Society for the Study of 
Education. 


“Few data are available on the amount of art train- 
ing possessed by typical classroom teachers or by 
departmental teachers, but it is probably no more 
than is at present required for graduation from the 
teachers’ colleges, which is a very small amount. It 
seems very probable that the typical elementary 
school child is taught by a teacher who is far from 
being qualified to guide his development in art. 


There is a good deal of justification for the belief 
that art should be as competently taught in the ele- 
mentary school as in the high school. In fact, there 
is some reason for believing that good instruction 
in the early years is even more important than in 
later years. 


In most schools, however, the general classroom 
teacher is the teacher of art. This fact must be 
dealt with realistically, and efforts must be made 
to improve the teaching of art under the conditions 
that exist.” 


We believe that this particular problem can best be solved 
by using art as a by-product rather than expecting the class- 
room teacher to teach art for art’s sake. 

Art as a by-product is nothing new, but something very, very 
old. In the beginning of the history of mankind, art was 
mainly the by-product of economics, religion and sex. How- 
ever primitive, man elaborates his presentation far beyond 
his practical purpose, showing that he had original delight in 
making whatever he created as beautiful as possible. 

Today, in art education, art as a by-product means the art 
that grows out of the social studies, the language arts, the 
sciences, the time arts, and the daily experiences and hap- 
penings in the child’s school life and community. In educa- 
tional phraseology, it is the art that grows out of the project, 
the unit, the child centered curriculum, or what is sometimes 
called the community centered school. 

It is an art that will reflect what the child is studying and 
what is happening in his particular environment and com- 
munity. As art educators say “It is a way of life.” It is an 
art that is a part of everyday living. 

Primitive man’s art possessed fine line, rhythm and a sense 
of color. Children’s art very often possesses these same at- 
tributes. Our children also have the desire to make that 
which they are creating as beautiful as possible. 

If we believe that children possess these attributes in their 
art, this aesthetic impulse, and that art should center about 
the life and environment of the child—then the classroom 
teacher is surely the logical person to give children the op- 
portunity to express themselves along art lines. Special art 
teachers or teachers in a program which is departmentalized 
find it much more difficult to carry through this type of art 
work. The special art teacher is more successful as an 
adviser or a helper over certain difficulties that arise. It is 


ART 


the class room teacher who initiates and guides this type of 
art work. 
The time element is also in favor of the classroom teacher. 
The minutes alloted to art in any class’s schedule are far 
too few to carry on any art work as comprehensive as that 
shown by these illustrations. The classroom teacher is able 
to have the children work on their art before school in the 
morning and at noon. Whenever a child has completed his 
study assignment, he is permitted to work on his art work, 
if it does not disturb the other members of the class. 
There are some art educators who question the merits of “art 
as a by-product.”’ They refer to those teachers, who in their 
zeal to have their children picture correctly the facts of the 
subject being studied facts such as those found in history 
or geography—have sacrificed the imaginative and creative 
qualities inherent in a child’s art work, simply to portary 
authentic detail. Such criticism is just. However, it must 
be remembered, even in art for art’s sake, too many teachers 
still strive for photographic representation rather than the 
design-like or symbolic interpretation that rightfully belongs 
to children’s art. Art educators cite other instances where 
teachers direct the children’s art efforts into copying illustra- 
tions from some book. It should be remembered that source 
material such as the illustrations in text books of history or 
geography or any other type of inspirational material should 
be used to clarify a child’s idea of an object and should not 
be copied. 
In order to get true art expressions from the children in this 
type of approach, the child has to be filled with the subject. 
Art lessons do not necessarily follow at regular intervals. 
A couple of weeks may go by until the child has reached the 
saturation point in knowledge and interest which make it 
possible for him to overflow into art expression. Again the 
flexibility of the time schedule of the classroom teacher makes 
this type of procedure possible. 
By striving for fine design rather than the technique of 
drawing, we encourage our children to portray what they 
think or what they imagine, rather than to attempt the literal 
representation of an object. In short, we are concerned with 
the child’s conception of his picture, the use of his imagina- 
tion, his quality of line and rhythm, and his pattern of light 
and dark. 
This type of art work, resulting from art as a by-product, 
definitely helps to enricn, widen and expand the child’s vision. 
It definitely helps to clarify, sharpen and refine his percep- 
tion. It makes his vicarious experiences more vivid and 
exciting. 
Besides these benefits, the children experience some art 
techniques or medium they have not used previously, or are 
given the opportunity of using something learned in a more 
formal art lesson. 
For example, people and animals are often the center of 
interest in many of the art pictures growing out of a unit. 
Due to adult associations and comments, many children, even 
in the primary grade, are dissatisfied with their symbols or 
drawings, especially when they are not able to show action 
or movement. We usually show them how people and ani- 
mals may be made by using circles or ovals. We also explain 
(Continued on page 27) 
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A FIRST GRADE 
FARM PROJECT 


FRANCES SLOCUM 
SCHOOL - FORT 
WAYNE - INDIANA 


Teacher: Claire Broderick 


Frances Slocum School 


Art grows out of a farm unit in 


the first grade. 


Experience in showcard or tempera 


painting of background. 


Experience in three dimensional con- 


struction. 


Increased animal form vocabulary. 


@ Interest in developing a farm project in a 1B class, grew 
out of a discussion in which the children talked about how 
the farmers were helping win the war. One child had lived 
on a farm until just recently, and was able to contribute a 
great deal. From the discussion came many facts. The farm- 
ers were: (1) Raising farm animals for food. (2) Raising 
sheep both for food and for the wool that was being used 
in clothing for the army, etc. (3) Raising cows so that the 
army and war workers would have milk and dairy products. 
(4) Raising chickens so that eggs would be plentiful and 
also to take the place of meat when it is scarce. 


The children dictated many stories to the teacher on the 
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work of the farmer. They made lists of the chores which 
the farmer had to do each day, and also of those which his 
wife had to do each day. 

From this, came the suggestion for constructing a barn and 
barnyard and also the farm animals, so that we could 
dramatize the activities which take place on a real farm. 
Committees were formed to paint the wheat and cornfields 
in the background. Some constructed the farm animals from 
cardboard and painted them. Others built the barn, fences, 
and and farm machinery from the blocks. Others planned 
and made pictures of the victory gardens which they might 
have during the summer to aid in the war effort. 
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A SECOND GRADE PROJECT 
VICTORY GARDEN 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


Teacher: Florence Berry 


SECOND GRADE PROJECT 

@ The results of this Victory garden project were: an appre- 
ciation of natural beauty of plants and flowers, poster mak- 
ing, painting with tempera or showcard colors and acquisition 
of form vocabulary for vegetables and flowers. 

After Spring Vacation our discussion of farms and gardens 
led to the fact that the children would like to plant gardens 
and watch them grow. They brought cigar boxes which we 
placed in a sand table and filled with good black soil. Many 
children brought seecs and planted their gardens according to 
their own wishes. The seeds came up surprisingly fast in 


A THIRD GRADE PROJECT 
HELP KEEP BIRDS FLYING 


BLOOMINGDALE SCHOOL 


Teacher: Charlotte Xan Tochine 


THIRD GRADE PROJECT 


@ The results of this natural science project were: Experi- 
ence in creating designs based on a beautiful double curve or 
rhythm in line, experience in designing birds and increased 
art form vocabulary by drawing birds with three circles, half 
circles and. triangles. 

In this study of spring birds of northern Indiana, art was 
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the warm school room with the south exposure. They never 
tired watching them each day, watering them and wondered 
at development of the leaf growth. 

With the bean plants about 15 inches tall and others, 4, 5 or 
6 inches tall, we decided that it was time to transplant them. 
Many different things grew out of our discussions of gardens. 
For example: A large poster using showcard paint was made 
by a number of children sharing their ideas. The sand table 
was decorated appropriately with general information and 
signs leading to the work in arranging the garden. 


& ; at by 


correlated with reading, writing, language and music in 
order to create attitudes of appreciation and conservation of 
bird life. This study formed a motivation for conventional- 
ized tree designs. The drawing and coloring of the birds 
clarified the descriptions read, and aided in correct identifi- 
cation of birds on nature hikes. 
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SECOND GRADE PROJECT 

@ Results from a story in reading “The Story of a Cotton 
Shirt” were the designing of plaids, checks, stripes and all- 
over patterns of fabrics. A greater comprehension of the 
word TEXTURE and a striving for it in their composition 
of their cotton plant. Increased form vocabulary by intro- 
duction of simple method of making a horse. 
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SECOND GRADE PROJECT 

@ The results from a Victory Bond Drive were: painting 
one’s own portrait, realization that oblique lines produce 
motion and experience in drawing profile views of the head. 
This unit grew out of a desire in the 1A-2AB Class Room 
where the pupils could buy and sell stamps as a part of their 
number activities aside from the most important idea of 
patriotism. 

We set aside a day each week when we were to bring stamp 
money and the 2A pupils took turns in taking orders for 
stamps which were delivered the following day. In this 
activity the children sold both 10c and 25c stamps and had 
many useful experiences in handling money. 
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A SECOND GRADE PROJECT 


THE STORY OF A COTTON 
SHIRT 


BLOOMINGDALE SCHOOL 


Teacher: Mrs. Pauline Roebke 


This unit of study correlated reading with language, science 
and art, The value was an enriched vocabulary, a greater 
knowledge and understanding of the process of cotton plant- 
ing, picking, ginning and weaving the thread into material. 
It increased the appreciation for many items of clothing and 
useful cotton commodities; also for the many workers who 
make our clothing. 


A SECOND GRADE PROJECT 


OUR BOND BOOTH 


FRANCES SLOCUM SCHOOL 


Teacher: Grace Row Lloyd 


When we entered the 4th War Loan Drive the children were 
ready from their previous experience in buying and selling 
stamps to enter into the drive wholeheartedly. In two weeks 
time we had bought $1253 alone. With this amont we were 
able to buy a jeep. This success stimulated the children to 
do very good work in cooperative as well as individual writ- 
ten English work. A poem about saving money to buy 
jeep was a group poem. In art class, each child made a 
figure to represent himself participating in the 4th War 
Loan Drive. These figures were taught step by step with 
the use of circles. The children designed their own clothing 
according to art principles they had learned. 
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A THIRD GRADE PROJECT 


“NATURAL SCIENCE STUDY 
AND APPRECIATION 


LC WARD SCHOOL 


Teacher: Marian Miller. 


THIRD GRADE PROJECT 
@ The results of this study of Natural Science were: an 
appreciation of color and design found in natural beauty, 
creating designs of leaves, trees, birds, butterflies and butter- 
flies and landscapes in water color. 

The Ward School was given a landscape painting of trees 
growing by a brook. The picture is named “The Last Days 
of October.” It was placed in the third grade room. The 
children in the class wanted to draw landscapes and made 
designs of leaves and trees. Our interest grew until we 
wished to find out more about trees and nature. 

In science class my pupils decided to look for beauty in na- 


ture. During the summer, I collected and pressed leaves of 


A FOURTH GRADE PROJECT 
THE FRIENDLY BEAST 


HARRISON HILL SCHOOL 


Teacher: Lealah Heidbrink 


FOURTH GRADE PROJECT 

@ The results from the study of the poem “The Friendly 
Beast,” by fourth grade children included: designing animals 
on a large scale, an opportunity to make beautiful contour 
lines and practical experience in balancing the dark and 
light in a stage picture and securing a center of interest by 


placement and light. , 
Our Christmas program is the tradional one of having each 
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trees, plants, ferns and mosses. We mounted these speci- 
mens on 12 by 18 white cardboard and named each specimen. 
We now have two hundred fifty different specimens in our 
collection. We hung this display and our drawings in a 
vacant room adjoining our class room so all the children of 
the schovl could see our collection. 

Today the children in the third grade are able to recognize 
and name many of each collection. Bird pictures were 
mounted and named. Bird houses were built and painted. 
We drew butterflies and colored them. We used slides of 


butterflies and moths and pictures were taken of the class 


at work. 


grade participate. Our class had been reading the Christmas 
poem “The Friendly Beast” a 12th Century carol. We de- 
cided that we could do this in pantomine accompanied by 


chorie verse. 


‘This picture shows some of the art work as part of the pan- 


tomine. The stage picture involved balancing, creating a 
center of interest by placement and light. 
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Good Health Project. 


THIRD GRADE PROJECT 

@ The results of the study of health in grades 4-6; experi- 
ence in tying a number of compositions together by a repe- 
tition of color, experience in planning a composition for a 
large space, experience in making letters part of the com- 
position. 
Art has been correlated with English, Health and Social 
Studies to give concrete expression to concepts developed in 
the discussion of rules of health. 

In a unit on the care of the teeth, an attempt was made to 
depict the progress made in dentistry and to create the desir- 
able attitude toward dental care for better health. This unit 
was stimulated by dental examinations and dental educational 
films and slides supplied by the Junior League. 
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A THIRD GRADE PROJECT 4 

GOOD HEALTH 3 

BLOOMINGDALE SCHOOL 

| 

Teacher: Rhoda Williams | 

Be 

| 
“ROLES FOR BUILDING WEALTWY EARLY) 


Two different pictures of the Third Grade pupils at the Bloomingdale school at work on. the 


CLASS ROOM TEACHERS AND THE ART PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 22) 

that vertical lines have a tendency to make things stand still 
while oblique or slanting lines will usually make them move. 
In this type of lesson, we always state that this is only one 
of the ways that may be used in getting action. Perhaps 
they know another way. We encourage them to use their 
own method of design. 

As we stated before, we are very much concerned with the 
students dark and light patterns. Children have a feeling 
for line. Children are less aware of dark and light. Little 
children place white on white, red on red and are apparently 
unaware that if they are the same value, you cannot see 
them. In crayon work, particularly, we insist that they color 
heavily whatever they make, so that they automatically get 
a pattern of light and dark. 

The pictures of the various projects and their descrip- 
tions by the teachers who initiated and carried on the proj- 
ects will give you a still better idea of the value of “Art 
as a By-Product.” 
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FOR 
VICTORY 


Committee on Art in America 
Education and Society 


VICTOR D'AMICO, Chairman 


LETTER FROM SOLDIER 


@ I had tried to write this letter once before, but the bar- 
racks were noisy with the crap games down at the end where 
Bob slept, and with the corny quartette that shattered the 
air where Claude’s bunk was. Today it’s easy to write be- 
cause the noise is no longer. The dice are in a box going 
home to Pennsylvania and the voices that sang are hushed 
in a half-amused kind of wonder. The boys are pulling out, 
and, as I say, it’s easy to write. I guess I’ll go soon, but 
there are still men to receive training for awhile yet. 


Before I go, there are some things I must say. They are — 


things deeply felt—the dream-realities that keep a guy going 
—the things he wants, and wants so much that his heart 
feels full within him, and it seems as if his chest would break 
with the shout deep down inside. People on the outside don’t 
always know what’s really going on there, underneath the 
khaki—the khaki that lets us be turtles with shells under 
which to pull our souls so we look like “Servicemen.” 


What are those things? I can answer for one man specific- 
ally; for the rest I can answer generally. I was a student 
1 had led a sheltered life. All the toy animals I wanted 
when I was little were mine. All the attention any one per- 
son could get, I got. I was exposed to an education, proof 
of which is a college degree rolled up with the wall-paper 
samples in Mom’s closet at home. I had also decided to 
spend my life in what “people” called “The Arts.” I liked 
to paint, to write, and above all, to act. I liked the down- 
ward rush of the counterweights as the curtain sped up into 
the grid. I loved the second of silence after a scene blacked- 
out. I lived for that transcendent moment when all the 
world, the universe, the all-influencing rhythms that rever- 
verate through plants growing, through the crash of sea on 
rock, seemed to include me and bear me along in their undu- 
lating power. Sometimes the audience would be caught up, 
entranced with it too. Then together we were able to soar 
for awhile, to glimpse some vestige of beauty, crude as it 
may have been. 


However, it all amounted to what most people do: I talked 
about talking, painted about painting, and wrote about writing 
because I had nothing really to say. Gradually my fumbling 
began to focus, gathered momentum, but I never really saw 
things as they were—simple. The idea was all right. I 
seemed to feel that the artist could create a kind of experience 
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through a vision of truth or beauty which people could not 
create for themselves, but wanted and needed, nevertheless. 
Then, one night, the curtain came down on The Eve of Saint 
Mark, which we were doing at college, and I had said the 
last lines in the dream-scene: “. . .and now, there are things 
to do, and voices calling. And so, God keep you.” The stage 
revolved in the darkness that followed, and as I spun with it 
I knew, somehow, that things were going to be different. 


How different they were to be I could never have imagined 
then. You still ate three meals a day, still slept and brushed 
your teeth when you thought of it. But instead of every 
waking moment being dedicated unconsciously (I have since 
realized) to creation, every hour saw me becoming more and 
more adept at destruction. I adopted a slogan that I used 
to murmur to myself, over and over,—not because I liked it, 
but because it explained something to me when, I demanded 
explanation fast, when there was no one around who could 
explain it to me—‘“destruction for creation—destroy to cre- 
ate.” It used to keep time with the rain that swept. over me 
and splashed off my helmet and dripped down my collar. 
The bayonet sickened me less. The long thrust and slash 
became the sweep of a brush over a newly plastered wall, 
ready for fresco. The sight picture on the machine gun 
range became the composition of a photograph. The assault 
became a scene in an unwritten scenario. Every step in the 
Tennessee mud was a step toward the day when creation 
would be feasible. Sliding over barbed wire in the ice storms, 
slogging up mushy clay roads at night, mile after mile, so 
tired that you fell asleep at every ten-minute halt, yet having 
to prod the men on—‘“destroy to create—destroy to create”’ 
and it makes destruction seem like creation, death seem 
like birth. 


On watch in the early mornings, long before you could dis- 
cern the details of the land, when every rock looked like a 
crouching man, you would stand, wrapped in a blanket, 
shoulder-deep in a fox-hole and thoughts would come shim- 
mering out of the sky like the harp in a musical comedy. 
A bit of melody from Strauss. A snatch of hymn. The re- 
flection of Picasso’s Boy Leading a Horse. A sudden under- 
standing of his Guernica. Looking up and down the lines as 
the light grew, you could see the obsorption in the other 
faces. The boy who had a baby at home, though he himself 
had just turned twenty, éyes drawn into the sky, standing 
almost illuminated in something I could neither see nor guess, 
but which had captured and transported him. The kid whose 
best friend had been killed before he had a chance to get 
into the army, his muddy face thrust into the still air, eyes 
secret “. .. me and Bud just was tired of Pennsylvania. I 
thought he was kidding when he said ‘Let’s go’. . . but by 
two o’clock that morning we just took out a map and picked 
with our eyes closed. It was a town near Dallas, Texas. 
Mary didn’t want me to go. But by damn—by three we was 
on our way to Wheeling, West Virginia. He was a swell 
guy, Bud was. He could put on white clothes and grease a 
car and they’d be white. That’s the kind of a guy he was. 
By damn, by the second week we was in an old rickety-dink 
goddam house in Cincinnati, Ohio, and washing dishes in 
the Purple Cow ...” He too was full of a swollen feeling 
that was new to him—new and a little painful. It had to 
do with being alone at night—with taking orders—with some- 
thing even bigger, that perhaps there was a reason for it 
all, this mess he had got himself into. All of them feeling 
something. And some having these feelings become articu- 
late for the first time in phrases which, for once, they had 
not read in the papers. Something was happening. They 
were beginning to find that they had something to say. And 
some, like myself, knew that this was only the first, trem- 
bling hint of the dawn, that soon the trees would be visible 
along the dim stream line, clearly defined in black silhouette. 
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That soon there would be more to say. More that pounded 
and screamed to be heard. 


“Destruction for creation.” I believe it. If I didn’t I 
should not care to go on. If we didn’t, I know that thousands 
wouldn’t care a damn any more, not just the artists, but 
the boy with the child, the kid with the dead buddy. I 
believe passionately that there must be somewhere a plan 
that will become real to allow these rumblings that now we 
only feel to grow and to be said when the time will come to 
say them. There must be the chance for the soldier-artist to 
say what he has learned. They must all say it. I know that 
this war is not going to be over when the last parading soldier 
turns his O.D.’s in to the Supply Sergeant. It will just have 
begun. I’m not the first person to say that. 


I am prepared to dedicate whatever power I may develop as 
an artist, whatever compassion or wisdom I may attain as a 
human being to building—not re-building. I do not want 
“The Old Days.” We have outgrown them, flung them off. 
I want a world where an individual may create what he must. 
Where races and nations may respect each other, not because 
they believe in the out-worn hypothesis that “We-can-all- 
have-peace-by-ignoring-our-differences,” but where man re- 
spects man because of the differences that identify him and 
make him unique. 


I feel that artists will have the power to greatly vivify what 
has been said in all the un-read editorials in the pages of 
newspapers, and say it for the people. Say boldly the mad- 
ness of war. Say the reason for war. Say strongly the 
dead-ends of war. Say the alternates for war—in the paint- 
ings, the plays, the ballets, the symphonies, the buildings. 
Say these loudly and clearly so there will be no mistaking 
them, so there will be no time when they will not be before 
everyone as a constant reminder, as strong as an army, 
arresting and commanding and clear. And we hope that 
the people who are now feeling words for the first time, like 
a little girl spelling ‘“c-a-t’’ with her alphabet soup, will find 
a way to say them. They must say them in whatever me- 
dium they command, be it art, the pulpit, the teacher’s desk, 
or the Union Weekly. Only through revealing their thoughts 
honestly and vigorously can a cornerstone for peace and mu- 
tual respect between nations and individuals be established. 
If this—that must be said—is fostered and allowed to become 
articulate through painting, drama, literature, dance, music, 
there will be recorded the reason why the present waste can 
never be allowed to happen again. 


We want to know while we are gone, that you believe this too 
and are laying a plan to bring it about. A plan that will not 
be subservient to commercialism. A plan that allows for 
daring and experiment. A plan where children can grow 
creatively. A plan that is built of the radiance that comes 
out of the plain faces that are fighting this war. Faces that 
demand an answer. Demand an assurance that this war will 
not be futile. Demand that this destruction be for creation. 
We artists, seeing the need for expression in the faces that 
stare troubled and questioning into the dawn, feeling the 
tempest and finding the words for the first time, plead for 
the chance to speak out freely, when the time comes, for all 
the world to hear. Whatever form it will take, we hope, as 
we fight, as we personally destroy life and sculptured stone 
and canvas, that out of it will come the chance we citizens 
of the world are burning to have—and we pray, as we snatch 
our muddy sleep, that you are thinking about it too. 


STEWART STERN, Sergeant, Infantry. 
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NEGRO ART 
(Continued from page 21) 


state. The narrower, the more restricted three dimensional 
space on the space of our psychological experiences is, the 
more importance we assign to the self. Haptic space is of 
necessity restricted. In it, therefore, the significance and 
the importance of the self are very much emphasized. Haptic 
proportions are proportions of value. Haptic perspective is 
a perspective of value. Haptic space, therefore, is one in 
which we find a predominance of subjective judgments of 
value. In visual space, distance is expressed by an increas- 
ing diminution of distant objects. The laws of this repre- 
sentation are governed by the law of perspective. In haptic 
space it is not the visual impression which determines sizes. 
The longing for freedom grows with its remoteness. This 
emotional growth which goes parallel with the distance is in 
direct contradiction to the visual experience and it is this 
emotional approach which governs also the New Negro Art. 


An individual without any restrictions does not know bound- 
aries and his eyes easily can rest on the horizon. The hori- 
zon of the sharecropper is his cottonfield, the horizon of a 
laundrywoman her tub. 

Does this mean that the Negro artist has lost his direct visual | & = 
approaches toward his environment? Not at all; this would ae 
be entirely misleading. The Negro Artist has not lost his 

visual approach but has gained his conscious emotional and 
intellectual approach toward the outside world through the 

process of an ever growing awareness of his own problems. 

It is this ever growing consciousness which centers his expe- | 
riences toward himself, which makes him more aware of his Ss 
own immediate reactions toward his environment. s 


It would, however, be entirely misunderstood if we would 
try to explain Negro Art by means of this growing conscious- 
ness only, and especially if we would consider such an aware- 
ness an act which can be influenced by the single person. 
This growing consciousness is a development which deeply 
integrates into Negro life whether the single individual likes 
it or not. It is a historical process and as such only com- | 
parable to other epochs or cultures in which such develop- “te 
ments occurred. 


During Gothic such a latent consciousness for religion inte- 
grated deeply into the life of the people in Europe. In art, 
especially during the early epoch of Gothic, everything was 
seen—or better felt—through the medium of religion. Re- 
ligion, in the form of Catholicism, became the value judgment 
for all creative enterprises. It very often integrated so 
deeply into the life of the single artist that he incorporated 
not only his own feelings but even features into the expres- 
sion of his religious figures. Some painted themselves as os 
martyrs. Therefore, we also find here a predominance of oe 
subjective judgments of value, in which sizes and proportions 
are not determined by visual experiences. I refer to the R: 
Manessian Manuscript or the miniatures of Books on Ger- 

man Law (Sachsenspiegel) as well as to the great Mosaics =i 
and Frescoes of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as = 
classical examples of haptic art. e 
However, the problem of Negro Art is a problem of one cul- > 
ture within another, a fact which seemingly adds to its com- 
plexity. But this is not true. It is quite contrary. Modern 
art, especially expressionist art through the sameness of the 
tendency to neglect visual approaches and stress subjective 
experiences has been a catalyzer of new Negro art. It has 
given the Negro artist the confidence of working in his own 
realm. Whether or not it is accidental that modern art has 
been greatly influenced by African Art (which is extremely 
haptic) and the modern Amrican Negro as the descendent 
of the Africans finds himself inspired by the present trends 
of art shall remain an unanswered speculation. 
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FOR THE 


By MARION E. MILLER 


The association has good prospects for the coming year. 

Membership increased during the past one, and we 
look forward to continuing the same services for members 
which were initiated two years ago, and to starting a number 
of new ones. There will be further distribution of free mate- 
rials, including some of exceptional value,—color prints, 
pictorial maps, and illustrated pamphlets. We hope to ob- 
tain for you some Russian and Chinese materials, and others 
on American backgrounds and on Aviation, as well as refer- 
ence lists and bibliographies. 


MORE ABOUT COLLEGE PRODUCTIONS 


The response from the colleges to the invitation to share 

in this exchange experiment has been most gratifying. 
A number have expressed interest and even enthusiasm for 
this new technique of interchange, and are hoping that the 
problems of production, costs, and distribution can be solved. 
The association will finance the first two items so that they 
will come to you free. Later productions will be made avail- 
able at cost to those of you who wish to subscribe for them. 
One college has suggested that it may do a set of landscapes 
typical of South-American scenes, printed by silk-screen. 
Another has offered a fine mimeographed pamphlet, contain- 
ing many pages of designs from Latin-American sources, the 
work of a class doing a research problem in design. We are 
assured that the first two of these productions will be ready 
in November. They will be sent to members only. 


It has been suggested that if the project proves to be feas- 
ible, % might be undertaken with colleges of other countries, 
possibly Canada, Mexico or others within a reasonable dis- 
tanee. If your college is interested in participating in the 
exchange, and has not yet been approached, please write wo 
us, telling what you would like to make. The project was 
first announced in our column in the May issue of DESIGN. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF DESIGN 

Our association will continue to cooperate with DESIGN 

in furthering interest in the American Arts, and current 
Educational developments. A most timely series on the Arts 
and Skills Program begins with this issue and will continue 
through the coming schools years (see page 12). This pro- 
gram initiated by Dorothy Wright Liebes under the sponsor- 
ship of the Red Cross is actively working in the camp hos- 
pitals with the help of leading American artists and skilled 
technicians. Another feature will deal with the production 
program of the Junior Red Cross, a study of which is being 
made by Rosemary Beymer and a committee, working in col- 
laboration with Red Cross staff members. Extra copies of 
the special handicrafts numbers, February 1944 on the 
Milwaukee Handicrafts Project, and May 1944 on Arts of the 
Pacific Coast Region are being held for N.E.A. members. 
(Not more than five copies of each to any one person.) Order 
direct from DESIGN, they have a check list of our members. 


THE BOOK SERVICE 


The Book Service reports a special plum this year in the 
form of an extra discount on any art book you wish to 
buy, for those of you who have been members for five con- 
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secutive years, or more. Details given in a membership 
letter, out soon. 


MORE ABOUT OUR ANNUAL BULLETIN 

We apologize abjectly for the delay on the Bulletin. It 

is the president’s fault,—and circumstances, not the edi- 
tor’s. You see, we had no meetings, which are the source of 
content for the Bulletin. Various other substitutes were con- 
sidered and rejected. Finally, after much correspondence, 
it was decided to publish the text prepared for the govern- 
ment pamphlet, which was to have been produced by the 
OWI, but was dropped by that agency when its domestic 
branch was cut by Congress. It took some time to have this 
material released, and more to revise its appendices and 
lists. It will assuredly be printed this autumn, issued as 
the combined 1943-1944 volume, and should reach you before 
Christmas. 


FURTHER REPORTS ON AFFILIATION 

The movement toward unification of the art education 

associations of the country into one strong national or- 
ganization, seems to have arisen spontaneously in several 
places. It was first discussed by our Board of Directors, 
two years ago at its San Francisco meeting. Later it re- 
ceived impetus from other directions, the Eastern Arts and 
Western arts, recently called for a meeting to discuss the 
question. This brought about a small group conference dur- 
ing this year’s Western Arts convention at Detroit, in which 
representatives of National Education Association, Eastern 
Arts Association and Western Arts Association. A fine mutual 
understanding was reached between us all, and we agreed to 
continue the contacts and discussions until further meetings 
could take place for planning, and until opinion can crystallize 
in relation to the matter. 
Our N.E.A. proposals are as follows. We offer them only as 
some of the things to be considered, and as bases for dis- 
cussion. They, or other proposals, would have to be voted 
upon, not only by the regional groups but also by our own 
association, before they could become operative. 


BELIEVING THAT A STRONG NATIONAL ART EDUCA- 
TION IS MUCH NEEDED, AND 


Believing that the art teachers of America really want to 
join individually in such a movement, just as the thousands 
of music teachers have done, and 


Believing that this movement should be a part of the great 
National Education Association, which is closest of all organ- 
izations to the nation’s schools, 


WE PROPOSE THAT THIS NATIONAL ART 
MOVEMENT BE BROUGHT ABOUT BY AFFILI- 
ATION OF THE REGIONAL AND STATE ART 
ASSOCIATIONS WITH THE ALREADY EXIST- 
ING ART DEPARTMENT OF THE N.E.A. 


WE PROPOSE THB FOLLOWING CHANGES IN ITS OR- 
GANIZATION WHICH, WE BELIEVE, WOULD MEET 
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THE NEEDS OF THE REGIONAL GROUPS, AND WELD 
THE WHOLE OF US INTO A UNIFIED, EFFECTIVE 
ORGANIZATION ABLE TO EXERCISE THE INFLUENCE 
OF NUMBERS, WHENEVER THAT INFLUENCE IS 
NEEDED, AND TO PROMOTE A NATION-WIDE PRO- 
GRAM OF ART EDUCATION. 


1. Add to the N.E.A. Board of Directors one representative 
from each regional association, 


2. Employ a full-time executive secretary,—as do the Music 
Home-Economics, and Vocational Departments of the N.E.A. 
8 Elect the N.E.A. president from among the past-presi- 
dents of the regione. associations, thus insuring a stronger 
hand for the regionals is the management of N.E.A. affairs, 
and gaining for the national a president who has had experi- 
ence in the office. 


4. Change the basis of the national meetings,—possibly hold- 
ing them with the parent N.E.A. on alternate years, and 
separately on others. 


5. Change the name to a shorter one, keeping as sub-title 


the phrase, The Art Department of the N.E.A., (as has the 


Music Department of the N.E.A. 


6. Maintain the low membership fee of one dollar, and encour- 
age every art teacher in every state and regional group to 
join. We believe our expanding program of services will 
continue to make membership worth-while. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT THIS WHOLE 
PROBLEM? WRITE A LETTER TO THE PRESI- 
DENT OR SECRETARY OF YOUR ASSOCIATION. 
SEND A COPY OF IT TO OUR PRESIDENT OR 
SECRETARY. 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Western Arts Association had its spring meeting in 

Detroit. The meeting was an inspiration to all attending, 
and exhibited a very fine spirit of cooperation and forward 
planning. The following officers were elected: 
President: Miss Jennie Roberson, Director of Art, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Vice-Pres.: Miss Olga M. Schubkegel, Director 
of Art, Hammond, Indiana; Secretary-Treasurer: Joseph K. 
Boltz, Franklin, Michigan; Auditor: Harry E. Wood, Director 
Fine and Practical Arts, Indianapolis, Indiana; Chairman of 
the Council: Raymond E. Cote, Head of Art Department, 
Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Council 
Members: Bernice V. Setzer, Director of Art, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Rosemary Beymer, Director of Art, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Harold W. Hunsisker, Art Instructor, Cleveland; Clyde C. 
Clack, Ship Representative, Binney & Smith Co., Dallas, Tex. 
It is planned to continue with the organization of regional 
groups throughout the Western Arts area in order to be of 
greatest assistance to the great number of arts teachers who 
cannot attend the conventions. Several regional conferences 
were held last year, and were highly successful. Notable 
were those in Chicago, Kansas City, Iowa City and Lincoln. 
This fall regional meetings are to be held in connection with 
state and regional teacher’s conventions. Through the me- 
dium of the Association Bulletin, issued four times yearly, 
the reports of these meetings, as well as information con- 
cerning the work being done by Western Arts and other 
groups of our profession, will be passed on to the member- 
ship. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Complete reports of the Detroit meeting, with the complete 
addresses of most of the program speakers, has been issued. 
The 1945 convention will be held in St. Louis April 11 to 14, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Jefferson. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


At its spring meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York, the Eastern Arts Association elected the following 
officers: 


President, Dana P. Vaughn, Director of School of Industrial 
Arts, Trenton, N. J.; Vice-President, Italo L. De Francisco, 
Director of Art Education, State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania; Secretary-Treasurer, Vincent A. Roy, Head 
Teacher Education Department, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. The date for the next meeting was set for April 
5, 6, and 7th, 1945, at Hotel Pennsylvania. 


The yearbook of the E.A.A. prepared under the direction of 
Margaret Glace has recently -been published for members. 
It is a valuable publication which sums up the important 
points of the association’s year of activity. The Art Educa- 
tion bulletin, the house organ of the association contains 
reports of professional activities, comments and other signif- 
icant material for the art teachers in the East. 


Dana P. Vaughn, president of the association gives this vital 


message: “The coming years hold exciting prospects, particu- 
larly in the art field. New materials and new needs for more 
efficient and finer living are challenges which we cannot fail 
to meet. As we come into possession of the means with 
which to cope with these new conditions, we will realize that 
they have required endless preparation. We have been un- 
usually aware of this preparation in meeting war conditions 
and only now we realize that the tremendous training pro- 
grams took months and years of preliminary study and plan- 
ning as well as hard and steady work. 


It is this constant planning and building within our own sphere 
of influence, regardless of the obstacles, that is important.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The week of November 5 to 11 has been set as American 

Education Week, with the general theme of Education 
for New Tasks. Teachers of America, who form the impor- 
tant link between schools and society have a great opportun- 
ity to take aggressive leadership in a vital American activity. 
Early and careful planning is essential. 
This is a time that calls for greatness. Our nation is engaged 
in the greatest war in history. Before us loom the tasks of 
the postwar years, which only on educated citizenry can hope 
to master. Surely it is not too much to say that such times 
require a great public-school system, excelling by far any- 
thing that we have yet accomplished in the education of our 
children, youth and adults. 
Civic groups, churches, women’s clubs, American Legion 
Posts, parent-teacher associations, and others interested in 
the welfare of children and the schools should plan to devote 
to education the program of at least one meeting which falls 
during or shortly before American Education Week. They 
can encourage members to visit the schools during the ob- 
servance. 


The National Education Association has prepared such mate- 
rials as the following in local observance: A five-color poster, 
a two-color sticker, a four-page leaflet to be sent into homes, 
a sixteen-page leaflet for teachers and laymen, a twenty-four 
page manual, a high-school play, an elementary-school play, 
radio scripts, advertising mats ready for local sponsors, a 
movie trailer and other materials. Write to the National 
Education Association for order form giving prices and com- 
plete description. National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washimgton 6, D. C. 
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In Baltimore Public Schools, the pupils have an opportunity for the kind of experi- 
ences intended fo acquaint them with art as it applies to business courses and 
advertising. (See the article beginning on page 4.) 


CREATIVITY AND DESIGN 
(Continued from page 10) 


an American, Denman Ross had been 
teaching the theory of pure design and 
color with marked success toward the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

It is significant to note that the art edu- 
cators who established design in the art 
curriculum made two errors that can be 
traced to the influence of Morris and 
Ross, or their students. Most of the so- 
called applied design, practical design, 
decorative design and finally the begin- 
nings of industrial design had a partic- 
ular style and character that today we 
associate with the art of camouflage— 
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the concealment of true form and func- 
tion. This characteristic hails back to 
the Morris Movement which attempted 
to popularize industrial products under 
the disguise of a superficially applied dec- 
oration called design. In addition to this, 
design education began to be based en- 
tirely upon theories, laws, principles and 
mental-esthetic formulation which made 
design a formula for achieving esthetic 
uniformity. Such a purely intellectual 
process excluded the vital, unique and 
individual expression of the creating de- 
signer because he simply made designs 
that were examples of theory. Such de- 
signing resulted from educational courses 
called, “the theory and practice of pure 


design” and is directly applicable to Ross, 
or his students. 

It is not that these art contributions 
and traditions of the past were ineffi- 
cient in their own time or that they are 
useless—the question of essentials comes 
down to this: Can the past ever supply 
the present with ready-made completed 
conceptions that enable us to keep pace 
with progress ? 

We must face it. The present lays foun- 
dations for the future. Those founda- 
tions can only be useful to the future 
when they answer the deep seated needs 
of present day society and at the same 
time anticipate the future needs of so- 
ciety. The art educator who is content- 
ed with the business of answering only 
the needs of his students for the present 
must surely realize that the value of his 
teaching is outmoded almost before those 
students leave his institution. We must 
keep it foremost in our minds that art 
teacher education is for the teacher who 
will be facing his problems “then” and 
not “now.” 

To summarize: There are at least six 
essentials for guidance in the develop- 
ment of a design curriculum for art 
teacher education which should be con- 
sidered before all others. 


I. Art education for today’s needs must 
incorporate into its scope the anticipated 


needs of our future society. 


II. Art education must prepare artists 


‘and art teacher for the task of recap- 


turing for art its place as the destiny 
of a constructive kind. 


III. Art educators must add to art ap- 
preciation an appreciation of the creative 
power that makes art possible. 


IV. Art educators must develop a unified 
front in their understanding of true cre- 
ativeness and all that it implies. 


V. Art educators must break down con- 
ceptions of art as merely an esthetic lux- 
ury or as “fine and minor” cultural 
values and in their places cultivate con- 
ceptions of art as the inventive experi- 
mentation and constructive discovery 
that elevate the everyday reality of liv- 
ing. 

VI. Art educators must learn to use art 
effectively as a means for developing 
high attitudes toward skill and fine 
craftsmanship for the tackling of what- 
ever world problems the future holds. 
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